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The Seventeenth Annual Meeting 


HE Seventeenth Annual Meeting of the American 

Council on Education was held in the lecture room of the 

National Academy of Sciences, Washington, D. C., May 
18-19, 1934. 

Eighteen constituent members were represented by 37 dele- 
gates, 26 institutional members by 28 delegates, 6 associate 
members by 7 delegates. 

The Chairman of the Council, Dean William F. Russell 
presided. 

The minutes of the last regular meeting of the Council in 
May, 1933, and of the special meeting in February, 1934, 
were read by Dr. Doak S. Campbell, Secretary. 

Reports of the Executive Committee and of the Treasurer, 
given in full in this REcoRD, were presented in writing. 

Honorable Royal S. Copeland, United States Senator from 
New York, addressed the Council on the subject “Crime and 
a Revised National Policy in Education.”” The Senator pointed 
out that the primary lesson gained from the investigations con- 
ducted by the Senatorial Committee on Crime is that anti- 
social conduct looms as a greater national menace than ever 
before in our history, and raised the question whether there 
was any single agency under pubic control other than the 
schools to bear the responsibility of training in the qualities 
of citizenship essential to modern cooperative living. He 
appealed to the Council for its cooperation with the Educa- 
tion and Law Conference associated with his committee in 
projects designed to improve the technique of citizenship 
training. 

Superintendent Frank W. Ballou, of Washington, reported 
on the proposed experiment in character education in the 
Washington schools. The experiment will begin in Septem- 
ber, 1934, and will consist of a systematic attempt to establish 
character training as one of the fundamental outcomes of 
education. He pointed out that if character training is to be 
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one of the outcomes of education it must be encompassed in 
the scope and definition of the purpose of education. He sug- 
gested certain practical steps, by the use of cumulative record 
cards and otherwise, to secure definite recognition of this 
objective in the educational process. 

A paper prepared by Professor W. W. Charters of Ohio 
State University, on Techniques of Educational Experimenta- 
tion, was read in the absence of Professor Charters by Dr. 
John H. MacCracken. Dr. Charters maintained that in ex- 
perimenting with character education use should be made of a 
spear-head organization, that is, that operation should be 
begun with a few units, a number small enough to be handled 
with substantial effectiveness. He urged further that in select- 
ing the place of experiment the most favorable unit should be 
chosen first rather than the most difficult. The immediate out- 
come of the spear-head project in addition to what is accom- 
plished within the unit is, Dr. Charters stated, ‘‘the assembly 
of experience gained in the operation, the post-mortem exami- 
nation of results, the improvement of techniques, and the dis- 
tribution of these materials to other units for their guidance.” 

Professor Floyd W. Reeves discussed the Tennessee Valley 
experiment, particularly with reference to its educational 
aspects, and the personnel policies controlling its operation. 
He described experiments undertaken in vocational guidance 
and physical rehabilitation, and suggested that a rare oppor- 
tunity was presented in the field of mass prevention of disease. 
Cooperative social studies are incidental to the various projects 
and these involve the compilation of basic data in all of the 
social science fields. 

Professor Daniel A. Prescott, Chairman of the Council’s 
Committee on the Relation of Emotions to the Educative 
Process, presented a report on the work of the committee dur- 
ing the past year, operating under a subvention from the 
Josiah Macy Junior Foundation. He stated that the com- 
mittee hoped to point out neglected opportunities for experi- 
mentation and research in utilizing the schools and other 
educational agencies to establish the dynamic that underlies 
purposeful behavior, and to examine the measure of qualita- 
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tive differences in emotional states as well as the intensity of 
emotional reaction. He stated that among the questions 
which the committee proposed to consider were: What is the 
influence of emotions on the intellectual processes of learning, 
reasoning and imagining? How far are the patterns of emo- 
tional behavior trainable? Do children develop emotional 
appetites? How shall we discover the emotional orientations 
of pupils entering school? What is the emotional climate of 
the school, the emotional effects of conditions of school opera- 
tion, and of relationships among pupils? 

Mr. Otis T. Wingo, Jr., Executive Secretary of the Na- 
tional Institution of Public Affairs, outlined the plans of that 
organization for training college students in the practical 
operations of government, and the use of the National Capital 
as a laboratory for training in public affairs. 

Dr. Mann, in his annual report as Director, discussed “‘Inte- 
gration.” He called attention to the fact that the attitudes of 
the public at large were being extensively altered in the politi- 
cal and economic world, that the creative spirit is stirring in 
them and impelling them to build new social institutions. He 
pointed out that the schools could not escape responsibility 
for a goodly share of the paradoxical conditions in which we 
find ourselves, and the need for modification of the system so 
that it would have the result of integrating feeling and think- 
ing into appropriate action. 

Such change would require cooperation on a national scale. 
The American Council as a national center of coordination 
could be helpful in securing this nation-wide interest and help 
in the enterprise. He pointed out that the confidence which 
the Council enjoys, both of educational institutions and of 
foundations, is obviously due to its educational integrity, be- 
cause here educational questions are discussed on their merits, 
unhampered by special interests or financial bias, and predicted 
that confidence in the Council would unquestionably continue 
to grow and its service as a national center of voluntary co- 
operation in American education increase from year to year 
so long as this educational integrity is scrupulously maintained. 
The Council lunched together at the Cosmos Club. 
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At the afternoon session Dr. William F. Russell gave the 
Chairman’s annual address under the title ““An Old Adventure 
in Education.” He raised the question whether by looking 
back into the past we might not find useful lessons to guide us 
in the present economic situation. He suggested that a study 
of the growth of the American, the liberal ideal, as it flowered 
in the eighteenth century might be instructive, including in the 
study the economic experiments in France which preceded the 
Revolution. He suggested that the liberal ideal of America 
was not entirely or even primarily due to conditions of frontier 
life, but represented a reaction from the collectivistic experi- 
ments which had been in operation in both England and France 
in 1750. He expressed the opinion that the new social order 
would not be the result of the activities of the present, but 
would be the result of the combined efforts of the last two 
hundred years. The address is printed in full in this REcorpD. 

Mr. Howard P. Jones, Director of the National Municipal 
League and Editor of the National Municipal Review, re- 
ported on the organization and work of Citizens Councils for 
Constructive Economy during the past year, an outgrowth of 
the conference called by the President to consider the crisis in 
education in January, 1933. The recommendations of that 
conference that there be set up in each community a citizens’ 
council, broadly representative of all interests, to clarify and 
mobilize public opinion in matters of vital community concern, 
have been given practical effect by cooperative action of more 
than fifty national organizations under the general auspices 
of the National Municipal League. During the year 150 local 
councils have been organized and have shown their effective- 
ness in bringing about a more intelligent understanding of the 
operation and relative significance of various forms of govern- 
mental activity. 

Professor Frank E. Spaulding of Yale University described 
the formation and operation of the Educational Advisory 
Committee of the New York State Economic Council. He 
pointed out that cooperation between those in charge of the 
public schools and those who pay the bills for their support to 
be permanently effective must be based on mutual understand- 
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ing of the educational and financial problems involved. He 
pointed out that whether acting individually or as a member of 
the Educational Advisory Committee, each member preserved 
his disinterested independence of observation, thought and 
judgment. He described the study made by the committee of 
the current situation at Little Falls, New York. 

The business session of the Council was held at 4 o’clock. 
The budget for the year 1934-35, recommended by the Execu- 
tive Committee, was considered and adopted. 

On joint nomination of the Problems and Plans Committee 
and the Executive Committee, the following were elected to 
membership in the Problems and Plans Committee: In the 
Class of 1938, Edward C. Elliott, Walter A. Jessup, and 
Charles R. Mann; in the Class of 1936, Ben D. Wood. 

Dr. C. R. Mann was appointed Director Emeritus of the 
Council. 

Dean Russell read to the Council a letter from Dr. Mac- 
Cracken, under date of April 25, 1934, presenting his resigna- 
tion as Associate Director, effective as of the same date as that 
of the Director, and the action of the Executive Committee as 
expressed in his letter as Chairman, accepting the resignation 
with regret. 

On nomination of the Executive Committee, Dr. George F. 
Zook was elected Director of the Council for a term of five 
years. 

On motion a committee was appointed to draft an appro- 
priate minute regarding the services of Dr. Mann as Director. 
Chairman Russell appointed as the committee Messrs. F. B. 
Robinson, H. E. Hawkes, and William F. Russell. 

It was also voted to appoint a committee to draw up a 
memorandum expressing the great thanks of the Council to 
Dr. MacCracken for his services. The Chairman appointed 
as the committee Messrs. Parke R. Kolbe, David A. Robert- 
son, and Guy E. Snavely. 

Subsequently at the Saturday morning session Chairman 
Russell announced that after consultation with Dr. Zook, Dr. 
Mann and Dr. MacCracken would continue in office until 
August 31st; that the appointment of Dr. Zook would date 
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from July Ist, but that he would not assume the active duties 
of the office until September Ist. 

The Committee on Nominations, consisting of President 
F. B. Robinson, President Lotus D. Coffman, and Dr. Joseph 
H. Saunders, presented their report. 

On motion the Secretary cast a unanimous ballot for the 
nominees, who were declared duly elected as follows: Chair- 
man, William F. Russell, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, representing the Institute of International Education; 
First Vice-Chairman, Sidney B. Hall, State Superintendent of 
Virginia, representing the National Education Association; 
Second Vice-Chairman, Dr. W. D. Cutter of the Council on 
Medical Education and Hospitals of the American Medical 
Association; Secretary, Reverend George Johnson of the Na- 
tional Catholic Educational Association; and members of the 
Executive Committee: Edward C. Elliott, President of Pur- 
due University, and Cloyd H. Marvin, President of George 
Washington University. 

On motion the following resolutions were adopted: 


‘The American Council on Education thanks Senator Cope- 
land for his constructive address; recognizes the soundness of 
his suggestions; accepts his invitation to cooperate with him in 
establishing the necessary advisory groups to help communities 
develop experiments similar to that recently authorized by the 
Board of Education in Washington and described by Superin- 
tendent Ballou in his address to the Council this morning.” 

“Resolved, that the Council thanks the National Academy 
of Sciences and the National Research Council for their cor- 
dial hospitality during this meeting.” 


On motion it was voted that arrangements be made for a 
banquet to be held in connection with the annual meeting in 
1935, at which appropriate recognition might be given of the 
services of Dr. Mann as Director of the American Council. 

Chancellor Capen, President Robinson, and President 
Elliott, speaking on behalf of the motion, paid tribute to the 
successful administration of Dr. Mann. The Chairman ap- 
pointed as a committee to arrange for the testimonial banquet 
President F. B. Robinson, President C. H. Marvin and Dr. 
George F. Zook. 
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The Saturday morning session was devoted to a review of 
the year’s work of the Council’s committees. Chancellor 
Capen, reporting as Chairman of the Problems and Plans 
Committee, stated that the committee had been inactive for 
the most part during the year because of lack of available 
funds. One session of the committee had been held in the fall, 
at which important decisions had been reached affecting the 
structure of the American Council, and outlining principles to 
govern Federal aid to education. He reported that the Rosen- 
wald Fund had renewed its grant so that $10,000 a year would 
be available for continuation of the work of the Committee. 

President Raymond Walters, Chairman, reported for the 
Committee on Standards. He pointed out that it was an inter- 
esting circumstance that the American Council should be 
reviving its Committee on Standards at the very time the 
North Central Association was issuing a new statement of 
policy regarding accrediting, which deliberately excludes the 
word “standards” from its official vocabulary. He reminded 
the Council that the function of its committee was to deal with 
the principles of classification for accrediting, rather than with 
the application of these principles. He outlined some of the 
questions considered at the April meeting of the committee, 
and announced the appointment of sub-committees to deal with 
the following subjects: Philosophy of Standards; Relation of 
Regional and State Lists to Functional Lists; Standards in 
Professional Fields; and Nomenclature. 

Professor John K. Norton, Chairman, reported for the 
Committee on Education and Government. He stated that 
the committee had been created to assist in the development 
of the six-point program for Federal aid to education by in- 
vestigation and publication. He submitted certain charts pre- 
pared by the committee to reveal the effect of the depression 
on the financial support of education, and stated that the com- 
mittee had authorized the collection of information as to the 
crucial issues involved in the simplification of governmental 
structure in the United States, with special reference to the 
relation of education to general government. 

President Cloyd H. Marvin, Chairman of the Committee on 
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Fundamental Factors in Achievement, submitted in written 
form a report on the progress made during the year by the 
committee in outlining its task. The report stated that in the 
judgment of the committee the time was ripe for a careful 
comparison of the results of widely differing experiments con- 
ducted under radically different working hypotheses, in an 
effort to discover what sort of immediate and ultimate goals 
of instruction best helped teachers in the various subject mat- 
ters to achieve universally desired results. 

The report on the Cooperative Test Service, prepared by 
Dean H. E. Hawkes, Chairman of the Central Committee on 
Personnel Procedures, was read by Dr. Mann, in the absence 
of Dean Hawkes. The report showed that the Service was 
ahead of schedule in the production of tests, that during the 
current year over 360,000 tests had been used, and that a new 
conception regarding the proper use of tests was spreading 
over the country, in which better recognition was being given 
to the use of tests for diagnostic and guidance purposes. 

President R. M. Hughes presented the report of the Com- 
mittee on Graduate Instruction. He called attention to the 
fact that the report of the committee had been published in 
full in the April number of the REcorpD, and stressed certain 
recommendations made to the Council therein. He explained 
somewhat in detail the procedure followed in the study of 
graduate instruction in the universities and colleges of Amer- 
ica, and the appraisal of the instruction arrived at by the 
method of juries, in which over 2,000 scholars had partici- 
pated. 

In the discussion which followed, questions were raised as to 
the scientific accuracy and validity of the report, particularly 
in certain fields of instruction, and the danger of working in- 
justice to particular institutions by the method. 

After discussion it was voted to receive the report as a pre- 
liminary study report. 

On motion it was voted to refer to the Executive Com- 
mittee, for study and report, the question as to what general 
policy the Council should follow in the authorizing and pro- 
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mulgating of lists setting forth standards of qualifications for 
institutions. 

The final report of the morning was presented by President 
Cloyd H. Marvin, Chairman, for the Emergency Committee 
on the N.R.A., stating that a report of the committee covering 
its activities last summer had been published in the Educa- 
tional Record, and that since the period covered in that report 
the efforts of the Committee had been devoted chiefly to ad- 
justing difficulties experienced by the colleges in connection 
with the administration of the retail drug code and the res- 
taurant code. 

At the Saturday morning session the Director-elect was in- 
troduced to the Council by the Chairman and responded 
briefly, expressing his appreciation of the confidence and honor 
extended to him in his election as Director, and his acceptance 
of the election, and pledging not only his best efforts but an 


independent and scientific approach to the solution of the prob- 
lems with which we are faced. 








Report of the Executive Committee 


OUR meetings of the Executive Committee were held 

during the year: June 2 and October 7 in New York 

City, and December 17 and May 17 in Washington. At 
least ten of the eleven members were present at each meeting 
in person or by proxy. 

One constituent member, the Progressive Education Asso- 
ciation, has been added during the year. Twelve institutional 
members have withdrawn for financial reasons, and five new 
members have been added as follows: Bradford Junior Col- 
lege, Brooklyn College, Johnson C. Smith University, Tuskee- 
gee Normal and Industrial Institute, University of Florida. 
The number of associate members remains the same. There 
are at present 226 institutional members, 23 constituent mem- 
bers, and 20 associate members, a total of 269. 

The question of the scale of membership dues referred to 
the Executive Committee by the Council at its annual meeting 
was considered by the Committee and it was voted to fix the 
annual membership fee for all constituent and institutional 
members at $100 a year, abolishing the graded membership 
fee varying from $100 to $500, which had been in effect since 
the organization of the Council. 

The Treasurer’s report shows that during the current year 
200 institutional members have paid dues as compared with 
198 institutional members in 1932-33. By reason of the re- 
duced scale of fees the total receipts from membership dues 
amounted to $22,670, as compared with $28,085 from this 
source in 1932-33. 

In view of the decision to reduce the membership fees a 
tentative Director’s budget adopted by the Council, subject to 
adjustment by the Executive Committee was re-studied and the 
total amount reduced to $43,835, with a contingent item of 
$4,000, or a total of $47,835, compared with actual disburse- 
ments for 1932-33 of $47,326, and a budget authorized by the 
Council in May, 1933, of $48,580. 
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Under the revised budget the salaries of Directors and staff 
were reduced an additional 5 per cent, in addition to the 5 per 
cent reduction of the previous year. 

The following grants have been received and accepted by 
the Executive Committee during the year: 


From the Josiah Macy Junior Foundation, a grant of 
$5,000 a year for two years, for a study of the Relation of 
Emotions to the Educative Process, and an additional grant 
of $1,500 toward the expenses of a summer conference. 

From the Julius Rosenwald Fund, for a meeting of the 
Problems and Plans Committee, October 29-30, $407.57. 

From the General Education Board, for the current budget 
of the Council, $9,000. 

From the General Education Board, for the Cooperative 
Test Service, $59,211.17. 

From the General Education Board, for the general support 
of the American Council on Education, an amount not to ex- 
ceed $300,000 over a five-year period or longer, beginning 
July 1, 1934, or such date as may be mutually agreed upon. 

From the Carnegie Corporation, for the general support of 
the Council, $15,000. 

From the Carnegie Corporation, for a continuation of the 
Study of Unitary Differential Traits, $5,000. 

From the Carnegie Corporation, for completion of the study 
of the Modern Foreign Language Committee and the dis- 
tribution of its report, $1,500. 

From the Julius Rosenwald Fund, for support of the work 
of the Problems and Plans Committee for the next two years, 


$20,000. 


New committees of the Council were organized and began 
operations during the year as follows: 


Emergency N.R.A. Committee, President Cloyd H. Mar- 
vin, Chairman. 

Committee on Standards, President Raymond Walters, 
Chairman. 


Committee on Education and Government, Dr. John K. 
Norton, Chairman. 


The Director represented the Council on the Joint Com- 
mittee on the National Emergency in Education, organized by 
the Commissioner of Education, under the Chairmanship of 
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Superintendent Rule, and the Associate Director represented 
the Council on the Joint Committee on the Accredited List 
of the Department of Labor. 

The Executive Committee attempted to secure $5,000 to 
cover the expenses of a meeting in the United States of the 
Committee of Directors of Higher Education, organized under 
the auspices of the International Committee on Intellectual 
Cooperation, but has been unsuccessful. In the meantime a 
report on the existing organization of higher education in the 
United States, and a report on research organizations in the 
United States outside of universities has been drafted for the 
Committee of Directors according to a framework suggested 
by them, by the Associate Director of the Council, for con- 
sideration at the Committee’s next meeting. 

The Executive Committee has given considerable time dur- 
ing the year to consideration of the best form of organization 
for the Council. The resultant actions have already been re- 
ported in the report of the special meeting of the Council, 
February 10, 1934, in Washington. 

The Problems and Plans Committee, at its meeting October 
29th, in accordance with the plan suggested by them and ap- 
proved by the Council, drew lots for division of the member- 
ship into classes to facilitate rotation in office with the follow- 
ing result: 


Class of 1934: Messrs. W. J. Cooper, R. T. Crane, H. E. 
Hawkes. 

Class of 1935: Messrs. C. H. Judd, E. L. Thorndike, D. E. 
Weglein. 

Class of 1936: Messrs. L. D. Coffman, B. Ruml, Wm. F. 
Russell. 

Class of 1937: Messrs. S. P. Capen, J. H. MacCracken, 
E. R. Smith. 


The Executive Committee nominates to the Council, jointly 
with the Committee on Problems and Plans, to fill the three 
vacancies in the Class of 1938: Edward C. Elliott, Walter 
A. Jessup, Charles R. Mann, and to fill the vacancy in the 
Class of 1936 created by the resignation of Dr. Ruml: Ben 
D. Wood. 
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Dean Charles E. Hewitt, who terminated his valued eight- 
year service as Assistant to the Director in charge of voca- 
tional exploration, on September 1, 1933, died suddenly at 
Epping, New Hampshire, February 2, 1934. 

The death of Henry Suzzallo, a member of the Problems 
and Plans Committee of the Council, deprived the Council of 
a staunch supporter, and an appropriate minute was adopted 
by the Executive Committee at its meeting on October 7, 1933. 

At the regular business meeting this afternoon the Com- 
mittee will submit a special report in its capacity as a com- 
mittee to nominate a Director, in accordance with the vote of 
the Council at its special meeting on February 10. 

There is submitted herewith the Director’s budget for the 
coming year with the recommendation that it be approved. 

Respectfully submitted, 
Doak S. CAMPBELL, 
Secretary. 





The Director’s Budget, 1934-35 


A. Current OPERATIONS OF THE OFFICE 


Estimated 

Resources 

1933-34 
Membership dues................ $20,000.00 
Reimbursements for services. ...... 8,000.00 
Special Grants. ................-. 19,000.00 
EE ETO E ee ee 
Bank Balance April 30, 1933....... 4,322.52 
$51,322.52 


4/30/34 


Actual 
Receipts 


1933-34 
$22,670.00 
7,670.09 
19,000.00 
20.93 
4,322.52 


$53,683.54 


ESTIMATED EXPENDITURES 


Estimated 
Resources 


1934-35 
$22,670.00 
9,000.00 
30,000.00 
8,075.30 


$69,745.30 


Fiscal Year Fiscal Year 
1933-34 1934-35 
Expended Proposed 
(a) General Operation: 
ST eT er Odis cue cub rin Mdanceyewieds $ 3,343.68 $ 4,000.00 
I atch dd ORs dnc toh iweteee sees 30,134.80 40 ,000 .00 
eee eee rT eee 2,433.85 2,500.00 
aii an 540s Geeks en whee ee 1,526.83 2,000.00 
Printing and publication..................... 4,186.40 5,000 .00 
IIR fos ss 50 ke goes ares Sees 700. 36 1,000.00 
(4) Special Committees: 
Committee on Standards..................0.. 453.41 1,000.00 
| Ae eter sy rier rere cere Pere 4,000.00 
$59 , 500.00 
B. Grants AVAILABLE FOR SpeEcIAL Projects, 1934-35 
Foreign Language Study Fund, balance April 30, 1934.......... $ 2,807.58 
I RN IOS 95. ccc E Naas ns oN sock cen esNewericains 70,000.00 
Committee on Problems and Plans in Education............... 11,172.42 


Committee on Personnel Methods, balance April 30, 1934....... 121.35 
Monograph on Examinations, balance April 30, 1934 


Cae ae ae 4,501.50 
a NOs 5357S oy Kati ar Po ddieblex ies esak es 10,000.00 
Exploratory Study of Unitary Differential Traits in Human 
ee | ee ee 4,245.76 
National Survey of School Finance, balance April 30, 1934...... 493.77 
Exploratory Study of Relation of Emotions to the Educative Process 8,764.59 
Committee on Education and Government, balance April 30, 1934. 2,617.27 
NN bei Pudi webdaceecienwe rah awedeeKeen ne dace $184 , 469.54 
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Treasurer’s Report 


AMERICAN SECURITY AND TRUST COMPANY 
Washington, D. C., May 11, 1934. 
Dr. C. R. MANN, Director, 


American Council on Education, 


Washington, D. C. 
DEAR Mr. MAnNn: 


I herewith enclose statements of F. W. Lafrentz & Com- 
pany, being audits for the period from May 1, 1933, to April 
30, 1934, on the following accounts of the American Council 
on Education: 


General Fund 
Modern Foreign Language Study Fund, 
New York Committee. 


I desire to submit these papers as my Annual Report as 
your Treasurer for the past year. 


Very truly yours, 


CorcoRAN THOM, Treasurer, 
American Council on Education. 
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GENERAL FUND 
STATEMENT OF RECEIPTS AND EXPENDITURES 


From May 1, 1933, to April 30, 1934 





RECEIPTS 
Ce Oa sos k's ie deme cen ces tees es $ 2,200.00 
eR IES 5 icicle cineca ccc Prceccac casas 170.00 
NUN MNOND oie odc deciinadvewcse ere veuey 20 , 300.00 
Contributions: 
Special Grant for General Support, Carnegie Corpo- 
NT EE PO ME. Sok owe wie we se Wee ews Sean's $10,000.00 
To Committee on Problems and Plans in Education, 
Deen Meceneee POO, occ ce ccsvesdeeseeswds 3,005.93 
To Monograph on Examinations, Carnegie Corpo- 
wee ef Frew Petts oot ee PbS nee ss 5,000.00 
To National Cooperation in Education, General 
NEE TRUE. Sai cccadcccscacessadeasedss 9,000.00 
To Study of Relation of Emotions to the Educa- 
tive Process, Josiah Macy, Jr. Foundation...... 5,000.00 
To Committee on Education and Government, 

Carnegie Corporation of New York............ 5,000 .00 
Ss adn cae cde de amen e wpe eeeen 
Sale of Record Cards, Scales, etc.: 

Sale of Record Cards, Scales, etc.............+5: $1,382.45 
Nr 055 eos aed oun cudseuesnueescie 221.94 
Sale of November Conference Reports. ...............0-000005 
Sale of Citizens Conference Reports... ...........ceeeeceeeees 
Sale of “State Support” and “‘Research Problems”’............. 
Reimbursement for Administration of Grants: 
Modern Foreign Language Study................ $ 30.00 
SN BE NNR. 6 <6 cdiwcacecwdaeewaednecs 2,333.33 
Committee on Problems and Plans in Education. . 90.17 
Exploratory Study Unitary Differential Traits in 
TMI isa 0 gin aoe aies dea ane cia ore 250.00 
Committee on Relation of Emotions tothe Educative 

IN is onan ca cs 4s. us kainin Gaeee ieee es 250.00 

Interest 


I ir cdckedse Khedeekatet ones can vue hbs Geuses 
Cash on hand, May 1, 1933: 
American Security and Trust Company 


$22,670.00 


37 ,005 .93 
12,049.07 


1,604.39 
5.75 
72.75 
617.01 


2,953.50 
20.93 


$76,999.33 


21,291.62 


$98 , 290.95 
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DISBURSEMENTS 
Salaries: 
MNS Co gk acc dd cess Fav axoweaduraeraeaeaae $10, 800.00 
Dpiass THE. | «os SK Tete dee ees 7,560.00 
INE 6 oo. oi bccecebidndanvnadathar eee 11,774.80 
EONS 6c bik is didn ek oe WEN ig wade vacaeeeree 
Sentionery,, Printing dtd Saggeee. «o's os cacccecccccccucccaciectes 
ED, cpccrisenecenciavdseenugsesnsneapstedntekastannane 
Pees Od TIO, 6 5. c cnc vstssccncsecseccecescsssens 
NEED. cccnawcdadnacesseuncsupon¥assstigevesuwads 
Traveling Expense—Director, et al................ $ 857.05 
Traveling Expense—Executive Committee......... 1,407.50 
Traveling Expense—Associate Director............ 169.30 


Publication Expenses Epucationat Recorp: 


EDS ccnccnnnntcdvevescsenccouceneuseuess $2,155.02 

les DNs 006 ksaddvageete sss eeeataas 362.57 
Psychological Test Experiment: 

ET Gein ca dese cbactacckiseecunsesl $3,222.22 

Thurstone—General Expense. ...............5-. 4,110.26 


Committee on Personnel Methods...............-e2eceeeeeees 
Committee on Problems and Plans in Education. .............. 
Exploratory Study Unitary Differential Traits in Human Nature. . 


National Survey of School Finance. ............-0sceccceceees 
National Cooperation in Education: 
viva tbasdcedenacdhéuankessdbbedebewsousel $2,962.46 
Printing EpucaTIONAL RECORD. ..........000005 2,393.95 


Committee on Graduate Instruction. ............-ee eee eeeeees 
Committee on Basic Factors in Achievement 
National Recovery Act Committee 
I Ot ois ots canes c OSs we een h Oneal 
Study of the Relation of Emotions to the Educative Process 
Committee on Education and Government 
Tax on Bank Checks 


Total Disbursements 
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$30, 134.80 
381.22 
578.05 
465.32 
483.46 
700.36 


2,433.85 


1,792.45 
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Cash on hand, April 30, 1934, 
American Security and Trust Company: 


American Council on Education—General...... $ 8,075.30 
Committee on Personnel Methods: 
tae hs eee e eee $ 56.60 
Sale, Conference Reports....... 64.75 
Monograph on Examinations... 4,501.50 
2 4,622.85 
Committee on Problems and Plans in Education: 
RCs och ak sd cee acadad $1,070.42 
Sale of Citizens Conference Re- 
INT nc elihe she seabed sins ae 102.00 
a 1,172.42 
Exploratory Study Unitary Differential Traits in 
INS ic 5 ivan edbabieataalene wna wee 4,245.76 
National Survey of School Finance............ 493.77 
SOE WIT a 5 5 ods cccccenscwesiecce 10,000.00 
Study of Relation of Emotions to Educative 
a Sie ra tSc KoRawe Ae Oa ORE ES Oe OE Saba 3,764.59 
Committee on Education and Government..... 2,617.27 


34,991.96 


$98 , 290.95 
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MODERN FOREIGN LANGUAGE STUDY 
New York Committee 
STATEMENT OF RECEIPTS AND DisBURSEMENTS 


From May 1, 1933, to April 30, 1934 


RECEIPTS 
Contributions: 
Special Grant towards completion of Study. ...............000- 
Royalties: 
Coleman’s Analytical Bibliography. ................. $ 92.55 
WOES PP, ce hee RSENS se ae cccrewt baa avawae wees 465.27 





Refund—Costs of Publication of French and German Reading Test... 


Interest on Notes and Bank Deposits 


Patel Daas sco cece fe ean de dee tids teers x5 


Cash on hand, May 1, 1933 


Salaries and Wages 


Printing and Publicity 


Cash on hand, April 30, 1934: 
American Security and Trust Company.............0000ceeees 





FUND 


ED GI BOOS 6 co nsec ccccacsawecgucecsesanssénechans 
SN oo 55 5 528 8680 RE he a a <i ee 
Ee ee Pe ee 
Es sé dans iceea cde 6anete biases sue Oke den aanes 
NES AG Te a peeescds cach eedd ed cennddvees cxt erate Careers 
TOR Fo. oo Ai RT eae ee aes 


2,807.58 


$4,845.97 


Director’s Report 


Integration 


HE past year has been one of feverish activity in the 

fields of politics and economics. Particularly in Wash- 

ington activity has been as intense but more bewildering 
than it was during the great war. Then all the numerous 
groups were intent on achieving a common purpose. Now 
each is intent upon a different purpose. But results are being 
achieved. More far-reaching changes in political and economic 
organization have been initiated than has ever been done be- 
fore in so short a time anywhere in the world. 

These political and economic reorganizations of the New 
Deal are having significant educational results. The Civilian 
Conservation Corps is a well-known and conspicuous example. 
Through its activities, thousands of unemployed and disillu- 
sioned young men are getting a dynamic experience with nature 
in a way that is really building them physically and restoring 
their shattered morale. Through the work of the Federal 
Relief Administrator, thousands of unemployed professional 
men and women, artists and skilled workers are acquiring new 
interests and skills from helping other unfortunates develop 
latent capacities, even though the wages earned are low. The 
Agricultural Adjustment Administration reports that there is 
evolving a new and enthusiastic spirit of cooperation among 
farmers in rural districts because of their experience in work- 
ing together on the specific problems of common interest deal- 
ing with the setting of farm quotas and the distribution of 
farm products. Similarly, the work of building power plants 
and developing natural resources in the Tennessee Valley is 
giving to all who participate in it new conceptions of social 
and industrial life. 

Beside these and many other significant experiments initiated 
by the Federal Government, many volunteer social and wel- 
fare agencies are having similar experiences. For example, 
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the community forums in Des Moines, which are organized 
and operated under supervision of the Board of Education, 
furnish opportunities for public discussion of burning contem- 
porary issues to all who desire to participate. Reports from 
there indicate that these forums have aroused considerable 
enthusiasm among the people for better understanding of 
social and industrial conditions and have given many of the 
participants a new outlook that makes life more bearable and 
encourages them to help create better conditions. 

To me these educational consequences of political and eco- 
nomic reconstruction are the vitally significant features of the 
changes that are taking place. I am unorthodox enough to be- 
lieve that the million or so young men from the C.C.C. camps, 
for example, who have felt the thrill of constructive work in 
subduing nature, are more likely to be constructive citizens 
ever after than they would be if they had all spent the same 
time and energy studying prescribed academic courses in con- 
ventional schools or reading brochures on the achievements of 
civilization. Similarly, the farmers who have experienced the 
satisfaction of real cooperation in the common interest get a 
much better understanding of the meaning of America than 
they would get from reading any number of textbooks on 
civics and government. 

But, in addition to such educational benefits derived by those 
who take actual part in the experimentation, the attitudes of 
the public at large are being extensively altered by what is hap- 
pening in the political and economic world. Because of the 
hard times followed by such startling public exposures of bank- 
ing practices and stock market manipulations, people are cer- 
tainly revising their scales of value so far as mere money is 
concerned. There are evidences of a welcome tendency among 
business men to be less determined to keep controversial sub- 
jects out of the schools. The ancient dogma that the educa- 
tive process is one of transforming individuals so that they 
will conform to social institutions is on the skids along with all 
the other paraphernalia of privilege. People seem more cou- 
rageous, more cooperative, more confident. They are recov- 
ering their sense of humor. They are conquering the specter 
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of fear. The creative spirit is stirring in them, impelling them 
to build new social institutions that will no longer compel them, 
on pain of starvation, to grind away at things some overlord 
tells them they must do, but that will enable every man to earn 
an honest living doing the things he really wants to do. 

While we all rejoice at these unpremeditated consequences 
of our political and economic experimentation, we must also be 
struck with the tragedy of the situation. For the people who 
are thus liberated are adults. Many of them have been wan- 
dering since their teens in bewilderment, struggling blindly for 
such liberation. The tragedy is that the schools did not help 
them achieve this liberation in childhood so that they need not 
have endured these years of suffering between leaving school 
and finding such opportunities for liberation. Yet evidence is 
rapidly accumulating to show that with all our tinkering with 
the mechanics of schooling we are not getting with the major- 
ity of the pupils such really dynamic results as are being 
achieved as by-products in these experiments in the working 
organization. Many are even questioning whether the mal- 
adjustments of pupils to schooling are not a potent source of 
the anti-social tendencies that are manifest in the rising tide of 
racketeering and crime. 

A good example of the way in which those who are benefit- 
ing from these emergency experiments react to their own 
schooling is found in a recent editorial in Happy Days, the 
weekly journal “written by the C.C.C. for the C.C.C.” After 
describing the sense of futility that haunted the enrollees be- 
fore enlisting in the camp, that editorial ends with these words: 
“Here we are in the C.C.C. We're 300,000 fellows out of 
work, unfit to handle a job, to vote intelligently, to choose a 
wife or to raise children. Yet, in ten years, most of us will 
have made a stab at all of them. And we’ll have made a mess 
of it! Is America going to let our kids grow up to be the 
impractical, untrained and ignorant drifters that we are?” 

How many Americans are now asking this same question? 
Probably most of those who are employed in the school system 
are not inclined to take it seriously. But this C.C.C. enrollee 
is one of ten million unemployed. They all know the pangs 
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of hunger in the midst of plenty. They are familiar with the 
fear of losing a job that haunts the forty-five million artisans 
who work for wages. In addition, many other millions are 
wondering how men who are products of our schools could be 
so illiterate economically as to lead or be led into such a de- 
pression as this. ‘They note also the steady increase of racket- 
eering, of bootlegging and of kidnapping by men and women 
whose schooling was presumably designed to help them become 
good citizens rather than drifters. No; we protected peda- 
gogues must not make the mistake of ignoring the seriousness 
of this question. Méiillions are asking it in all sincerity. 

It is, of course, clear that schools are not alone to blame for 
the paradoxical conditions in which we find ourselves. But 
they cannot escape a goodly share of the responsibility. They 
are the special instruments which society maintains for the ex- 
press purpose of promoting good citizenship. They must now 
deliver the goods or abandon their claim to increasing public 
support. What are they going to do about it? 

Every honest schoolman has known for years that the con- 
ventional schooling does not materially help a large propor- 
tion of the pupils, particularly at the high school level. ‘The 
number of maladjusted young people has increased rapidly of 
late because so many of these youth now go to school because 
they cannot find anything better to do. Schools have been 
trying to cope with the situation by recognizing individual dif- 
ferences, by providing vocational training, educational guid- 
ance and activity programs that transmute responsibility for 
teaching by the teacher into responsibility for learning by the 
learner. These efforts aim in the right direction. But their 
scope has been limited by the range of subject matter and in- 
formation that is familiar to school people. They have offered 
students options in their studies as among science or mathe- 
matics or literature or language or shop. They have tried to 
discover which academic discipline is best suited (or least ob- 
noxious) to the interests and aspirations of particular individ- 
uals. But they have not brought the students face to face 
with vital choices of real life as have the experiments in politics 
and industry just mentioned. 
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Why do these emergency relief experiments get the vital 
result that traditional schooling fails to get? To me, the 
critical factors are summed up in the two words “integrated 
personality.” School men have been talking a lot of late about 
integrated personality. But these emergency experiments seem 
actually to produce it. They integrate thought and emotion in 
action. 

The theory of individual differences has been America’s 
great contribution to the science of psychology and to educa- 
tion. It now appears, in order to achieve America’s aspira- 
tions completely, that theory must be supplemented with the 
theory and practice of integrated personality. A firm founda- 
tion for a program of cooperative experiments to develop a 
schooling that really integrates has already been laid by 
Thorndike in his law of effect, which was announced by him 
more than twenty years ago and has since been verified more 
fully by laboratory experiment. Practical means of experi- 
mentation directed toward this end in several fundamental 
lines have been developed by the Committee on Personnel 
Methods of this Council and are available to everyone. The 
recently organized committee of this Council on the Relation 
of the Emotions to the Educative Process will in time give 
us further guidance on this fundamental question of integra- 
tion of personality. 

Thus guiding hypotheses and materials of experiment are 
already at hand for a combination of our experiments on in- 
dividual differences with complementary experiments on integ- 
rated personality. By this process we may reasonably hope to 
develop our schools so that they will produce the sort of con- 
structive citizen that has always been the aspiration of the 
American people. When we have such integrated individuals 
our social paradoxes will disappear, for only integrated indi- 
viduals can produce an integrated world. This is the challenge 
of America to her schools. 

If our schools decide to accept this challenge and make 
American education a vital force in creating a new world, it is 
clear that cooperation on a national scale is an indispensable 
necessity. Such national cooperation requires a national center 
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of coordination. For several years we have been trying to de- 
cide how that center should be organized, operated and 
financed. Now it appears that the American Council on Edu- 
cation most nearly meets the requirements of such a center. 
Therefore the challenge to the schools is a challenge to this 
Council to accept leadership in a new deal in education. Shall 
we accept? What are the conditions essential to success? 
During the past year this Council has spent considerable 
time and energy discussing its own organization. For several 
years a group in the Council have maintained that the national 
voluntary headquarters for education would work better if it 
were organized on the same basis as is the Social Science Re- 
search Council or the Council of Learned Societies. There- 
fore, the Executive Committee in January, 1933 appointed a 
special sub-committee of three to investigate this question and 
make recommendations. The majority of this sub-committee 
brought in recommendations that institutional members be dis- 
continued so that the Council would consist only of delegates of 
constituent and associate members, that is, of national organ- 
izations devoted to education. Since this proposal would de- 
prive the Council of its main source of support from institu- 
tional membership dues, it was proposed that the major sup- 
port of the Council be secured as grants from foundations. 
This proposal was submitted first to the Problems and Plans 
Committee at its meeting in April, 1933. The recommenda- 
tion for dropping institutional members was accompanied by 
verbal assurances that foundation support could be secured if 
this change were made. The Problems and Plans Committee 
disapproved this recommendation. On April 20 of that year 
it was presented to the Executive Committee and was again 
disapproved. At its Annual Meeting, May 5, 1933, the 
Council amended its Constitution in such a way as to open 
institutional membership to a broader range of institutions and 
to give them a larger share in the work of the Council than 
they had heretofore had. At the special meeting, February 
10, 1934, the Council again amended its Constitution so as to 
authorize extension of its activities into the entire field of edu- 
cation in conformity with the provisions of its charter. 
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The foregoing decisions seem to me to be most propitious 
for the further substantial development of the Council as the 
much needed national center of voluntary cooperation in educa- 
tion. They strengthen the foundation of the Council in a way 
that insures continuing, expanding confidence in its work. Any- 
one who has persistently attended the meetings of the various 
national organizations in the field of education must realize 
that each of these is promoting some particular phase of 
American education and therefore judgments made by the dele- 
gates of these associations are more likely to partake of the 
nature of compromises among the special interests involved 
rather than of disinterested conclusions concerning the im- 
provement of American education as a whole. In this, the 
educational associations differ fundamentally from the asso- 
ciations that constitute the membership of the other national 
councils. Those associations are devoted to the development 
of disinterested scholarship. Delegates to their councils are 
not subject to the partisan influences which are necessarily in- 
volved among the educational organizations. On the other 
hand, delegates chosen by individual institutions, though they 
may have institutional pride, are nevertheless more likely to 
render disinterested judgments on educational questions than 
are delegates elected to represent the interests of special 
groups. Therefore, a Council composed of, say, a hundred 
delegates of national associations and three hundred delegates 
of individual institutions is a much safer group for considera- 
tion of educational questions. The experience of the Council 
over the past fifteen years has amply demonstrated the force 
of this contention. 

If the Council wishes to take full advantage of its original 
organization and these recent decisions, | recommend that the 
Constitution be still further amended so that every delegate, 
whether representing a constituent or an institutional member, 
have the same status with regard to voting. The Council 
would then be a forum in which the individual delegates vote 
as individuals on the basis of their best personal judgment as 
to what is best for the education of American youth. At pres- 
ent we have no such organization in the school world. Such 
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a group would be more likely than any other that has yet 
been proposed to operate in harmony with the principles of 
popular sovereignty as applied to education, as set forth in the 
Report of the National Advisory Committee on Education. 
That report shows, you remember, how because we have 
located sovereignty with the whole people, the American 
school system is the most nearly folk-made of any system of 
education in the world. It shows how that system implicitly 
recognizes that current law making and enforcement are con- 
ditioned by the existing level of popular intelligence and char- 
acter, while schools are maintained to raise the level of public 
intelligence and character. To insure the achievement of this 
latter end, we in America have kept the development and con- 
trol of schools independent of political government. With us, 
schools are agencies created by the people to help them achieve 
their aspirations. In other countries, schools are agencies 
created by government for such uses as government may 
choose to make of them. 

The perpetuation of this American system requires leader- 
ship which is so fully aware of the basic requirements of pop- 
ular sovereignty that it cannot permit our folk-made schools 
to become the instruments of indoctrination for any group or 
class. Only thus can we keep the social purposes and specific 
processes of education in close harmony with the aspirations 
of the people. 

The financial and industrial distress of the past few years 
has rendered even more imperative the necessity for en- 
lightened educational leadership if our great experiment in 
popular sovereignty is to succeed. For in the early days of 
the development of our schools the educational requirements 
of popular sovereignty were maintained by keeping the finan- 
cial management of schools as well as their educational con- 
trol entirely free of the activities of political government. In 
most places the school board not only managed the school 
program; it also levied taxes for the support of the schools. 
These taxes levied by it for school purposes were in addition 
to, and not under the control of the taxing authorities for other 
public services. With the changing industrial conditions and 
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particularly with the diminishing returns from the property 
tax on which the schools mainly relied, support for schools has 
been so reduced that the achievement of our educational aspira- 
tions is seriously threatened. Some broader, more dependable 
basis of support is needed if the schools are to render the serv- 
ice required of them. 

Because of this financial pressure there has been a marked 
tendency in recent years toward the consolidation of the tax- 
ing authorities, including the school boards, for purposes of 
economy and efficiency in financial management. Such a con- 
solidation on the financial side is obviously desirable, provided 
it does not place the social purposes and specific processes of 
education under control of political authorities. The problem 
of how state and even Federal financial aid can be given schools 
without robbing the people of their control of the social pur- 
poses and specific processes of education is one of the most 
critical and significant of present educational problems. 

This Council has faced this financial problem in a small way 
during the past year. From the beginning the office of the 
Council has been supported entirely by the dues of its members 
and by the returns from services rendered in administering 
grants for special investigations. This financial independence 
has made it unequivocally certain that the Council is owned and 
operated by the organizations and institutions that supported 
it. During the first fifteen years of its existence the members 
have provided for this support in an astonishingly persistent 
and loyal manner. The general hard times have made it neces- 
sary for some of the members to cease paying dues. Though 
expenditures for the maintenance of the office were cut and 
the dues reduced, it seemed an impossibility to maintain the 
Council without curtailing its work, in spite of the remarkable 
devotion of its members in paying their reduced dues as shown 
by the Treasurer’s Report. 

Under these conditions the Council departed from its orig- 
inal policy to the extent of asking for foundation support for 
the overhead expenses of the office during this transitional 
period. As a result, two of the foundations have helped the 
Council financially to the extent of $30,000 during the past 
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two years. In addition, the Council voted at its Annual Meet- 
ing in May, 1933, to apply for a subsidy of $50,000 a year for 
fifteen years for the general expenses and cooperative enter- 
prises which the Council is or might desire to carry on. This 
request has been granted in part by the General Education 
Board with an appropriation of not to exceed $300,000 for 
the next five years or more. 

This temporary solution of the problem of financial support 
obviously places the Council in the same position as are schools 
generally with regard to keeping the evolution of the educa- 
tional purposes and processes independent of financial control. 
The confidence which the Council enjoys both with educational 
institutions and with foundations is obviously due to its educa- 
tional integrity. Here, educational questions are discussed on 
their merits, unhampered by special interests or financial bias. 
Confidence in the Council will unquestionably continue to grow, 
and its service as a national center of voluntary cooperation 
in American education will increase from year to year but only 
so long as this educational integrity is scrupulously maintained. 

C. R. MANN. 





An Old Adventure in Education 


HE general topic for this meeting, as printed on the pre- 
liminary program sent out by Dr. Mann, is ‘Pioneer 
Adventures in Education.” With the perversity of the 
average college professor, I have titled this paper “An Old 
Adventure in Education,” although I shall be talking all the 
time about the problem of adjusting education to what the 
so-called pioneer thinkers term “the new social order.” 
The depression stimulated a lot of cerebration. Professors, 
along with others, became doubtful of what the future held in 
store. They saw factories idle; dispirited citizens, unem- 
ployed, thronging the streets; banks closed; bonds defaulted; 
the stock market going low—and then lower. Simultaneously 
they saw grain elevators full to bursting and boys and girls 
hungry; cotton bales piled high, and people cold and poorly 
clad. Something seemed wrong; and from the stimulation of 
this depression emerged at least two schools of thought. 
There are those who look back into the past to see whether 
or not there is a guide to the present situation in the experi- 
ence of history. They study the tremendous depression that 
followed the French and Indian War; the breakdown that fol- 
lowed the War of 1812; the major panics of 1837, of 1857, 
of 1873 and 1892. Each of these was severe. Farmers re- 
ceived little for their produce; lands were sold for taxes; 
banks failed; savings were swept away; starving people 
roamed about. Disappointment and disillusionment drove 
the covered wagon into the West. Every time, on all sides, 
there was discouragement and dread for the future. On many 
occasions in American history, it was freely said that we were 
at the end of an era; it was stated that civilization had crashed 
and that the dark ages lay just ahead. But each time we re- 
covered, to surge on to greater heights. 
It is difficult for the person who is familiar with social and 
industrial history to believe other than that we have been 
merely repeating the experience of the past in the last few 
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years. As has happened over and over again, thinks this school 
of thought, social memory is short; there was too much faith 
in the future, too much optimism, more was borrowed than 
could be repaid, more produced than could be consumed. In 
the days of prosperity men over-reached themselves, and in 
days of depression they have had to wait to catch up. If his- 
tory has a lesson to teach, it is that, in the course of a few 
years, goods will wear out, food stocks will be consumed; and 
with supply diminished and demand increasing, prices will 
rise, factories will be opened, employees will go back to work, 
farmers will receive more money and all will be well. 

The thoughtful man who believes this will lend his support 
to all palliative measures suggested in times of depression. He 
will contribute liberally toward the relief of misery; he will 
advocate grants to the unemployed; he will stimulate work in 
every way possible. He will support suggestions and legisla- 
tion for national planning upon a voluntary basis, and govern- 
mental and other public efforts toward the coordination of in- 
dustry, agriculture and transportation. He may even advo- 
cate government ownership and operation of certain basic in- 
dustries. He will support the regulation of banks, money and 
credit; he will advocate the curbing of the flotation of dis- 
honest securities ; he will try to hold the government in bounds. 
Hopeful for recovery, even in times of deep depression, he 
will concentrate his efforts on palliation of the present, and 
the improvement of the economic system at least to the extent 
of softening the blow of recurring panics which are probably 
inevitable under any economic system. 

Following this school of thought, the schools will make no 
new social order. They will attempt to equip future citizens 
with what they need upon well-known precedents. They will 
try to instill probity, simplicity, good citizenship, and to equip 
the future citizen with that curb on selfishness and greed which 
only a good education can provide. 

But there are other professors who take no such view. 
Their study of history leads them to the conclusion that the 
benefits of occasional periods of prosperity in no way com- 
pensate for the harm done by depressions; that laissez-faire, 
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with its emphasis on individual initiative and competition, only 
inflames selfishness and greed; and that the great mass of man- 
kind cannot be trusted to know what is for their own good. 
Some sort of external control must be placed upon man, upon 
his work, upon his life; and it is to provide this that we find 
the dictatorship of industry, such as is found in Communism 
and Fascism. The fact that one has its origin in the revolt of 
the middle class, the other in the proletariat, does not disturb 
the essential similarity of the two movements. Each is de- 
signed to curb the uncontrolled greed of the man who does as 
he likes, and each has its scheme of planning, of restricting 
production, of creating markets, of subsuming under govern- 
mental control most of the industrial life of the nation. There 
are those who believe that democracy and laissez-faire cannot 
be repaired. We must come to a new society—a new economic 
life. 

Prominent among the more radical members of this group 
are the successors of the Technocrats, the Frontier Thinkers. 
They study the history of previous depressions and point out 
that the present one is different from any that has gone before. 
This, they claim, is because of the changes in technology which 
since the War have progressed with continuously increasing 
effect. In fact, so great was the change in the last fifteen 
years that they term our times as the Second Industrial Revo- 
lution or, perhaps better stated, The Power Age. Just as the 
invention of the spinning jenny and the power loom changed 
the whole fabric of English society, so they believe that mod- 
ern technology is bringing in its wake the most profound altera- 
tions in all aspects of our social structure. Rugg lists five ele- 
ments in the development of modern industrialism. The 
modern business enterprise is able to bring “under one central 
control all necessary raw materials and fuel resources, the 
mechanism of transport and communication, the mechanism 
of fabrication and assembling of parts to produce the com- 
pleted article of consumption.” This coordination of all parts 


of a manufacturing process was not possible prior to previous 
depressions owing to the fact that at that time they did not 
have great central generating stations capable of “transmit- 
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ting power over long distances,” the “‘machines of great force 
and cleverness,” ‘“‘vast and precise machine tools with which 
to make the machines,” and “precise measuring instruments” 
without which production in great quantity was confined to 
products of the cruder sort. Engineers and technologists 
have established the techniques whereby the necessities of man 
can be produced by “‘straight line” production methods, in vast 
quantities, at little cost, and with little human labor. These 
frontier thinkers claim that we can produce faster than we can 
secure the means to purchase; that the present price system, 
private ownership and all the economy of a capitalistic society 
based upon laissez-faire have broken down; and that tech- 
nology will destroy our society. With Rugg they view the past 
and last year stated “this depression is not a mere fourteenth 
installment paying time (referring to 13 previous depres- 
sions) ; it is a day of inventory and final reckoning.”* ‘They 
like to consider North America as a unit, from the Panama 
Canal to Hudson’s Bay, and to organize the whole social and 
industrial life, determining by techniques, supposedly mastered 
by engineers and technologists, the capacities for consumption 
of the American people, and then fit production to match it. 
Iron it all out into a straight line. Keep the engine running 
evenly. Readjust at intervals. Tell people what work they 
are to do—and provide each person with everything that it is 
good for him to have. They do not offer ten acres and a mule. 
They promise more than a “happy hunting ground” or “milk 
and honey.” ‘They estimate that every man, woman and child 
can be provided with everything that an income of $20,000 a 
year (Howard Scott) or $4,000 a year (Goodwin Watson) 
will buy today and that all the work will be done by adults 
working for a few years in middle life for a few months, a few 
days and a few hours. There will be no depressions, no periods 
of unusual prosperity. They will do away with money, prices, 
debt, taxes, bankers, lawyers, insurance, poor relief and 
charity. 

Some take this extreme position; some are somewhat more 


*Rugg: The Great Technology, N. Y., 1933, p. 38. 
*Rugg: Op. cit., p. 16. 
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moderate. Those associated with the New America move- 
ment advance a program believing in production to the limit, 
of assuring everyone who does his part of a good living, of 
giving work to everyone, of letting him live his own life (if in 
keeping with the common good), of giving everyone a chance 
to enjoy life, of providing leaders who will be trusted and of 
drawing upon the best of all the world. To accomplish this 
they propose to “carry through the whole program.” ‘We 
offer not patches and repairs,” they say, “but a whole new 
civilization. We intend not gradual reform but complete 
transformation. We will not weaken our program with com- 
promise. Our means will fit the circumstances, but our ends 
are clear. Expert plans are being provided for every phase 
of our political, economic and educational activity, but experi- 
ments, trial and success in real life will also be needed. No 
paper plan can be perfect. As soon as we are strong enough 
to command the required majorities, we will name candidates 
for all controlling governmental posts, and inaugurate the 
new society. We know that our country has resources enough 
and brains enough to make this program possible now. We 
know the American people want these goals. We supply what 
has been lacking,—the unshakable, unswerving determination 
to carry through the whole program. Our last word is, 
‘WE WILL.’” 

The New America moves toward the seizure of power 
through orderly effort to control the ballot boxes, the other 
dictatorships referred to above have reached power by diverse 
methods and have used widespread popular and compulsory 
education to entrench themselves. The Social Studies Com- 
mission of the American Historical Association, which has 
submitted its report recently, in a much more moderate and 
tempered estimate, predicts a new collectivistic society, and 
places upon the school the burden of effecting easily the tran- 
sition. 


“If the school is to justify its maintenance and assume its 
responsibilities, it must reorganize the new order and proceed 
to equip the rising generation to cooperate effectively in the 
increasingly interdependent society and to live rationally and 
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well within its limitations and possibilities. If education con- 
tinues to emphasize the philosophy of individualism in 
economy, it will increase the accompanying social tensions. 
If it organizes a program in terms of a philosophy which har- 
monizes with the facts of a closely integrated society, it will 
ease the strains of the transition taking place in actuality. The 
making of choices cannot be evaded, for inaction in education 
is a form of action. 


“From this point of view, a supreme purpose of education 
in the United States, in addition to the development of rich 
and many-sided personalities, is the preparation of the rising 
generation to enter the society now coming into being through 
thought, ideal and knowledge rather than through coercion, 
regimentation and ignorance; and to shape the form of that 
society in accordance with American ideals of popular democ- 
racy and personal liberty and dignity. 

“The program of social science instruction should provide 
for a realistic study of the life, institutions and culture of con- 
temporary America. In doing this, it cannot omit study of the 
inefhciencies, the corruptions, the tensions, the conflicts, the 
contradictions and the injustices of the age.” 


If American children are to study the inefficiencies, corrup- 
tions, tensions, conflicts, contradictions and injustices of any 
age, I suggest that they study the inefficiencies, corruptions, 
tensions, conflicts, contradictions and injustices of England 
after Clarendon or France after Colbert, and come to appre- 
ciate the characteristics of a planned and managed economy, of 
a bureaucracy that employed an army of functionaries to en- 
force the shape of handkerchiefs, the design of boat permitted 
to the Breton fishermen to use, the kind of fishing allowed in 
Languedoc, the price of meat and bread, the right of trans- 
portation, and the monopolies on wood and water. The ideals 
of liberty and equality, flowering in the French Revolution, 
had their origin in economic tyranny just as much as in politi- 
cal and religious, and Montesquieu, Voltaire and Rousseau, 
Holbach and Helvétius were thinking of how men earned their 
livings as well as how they lived. James Truslow Adams 
speaks of the American dream. I am convinced that this 
dream was not only an aspiration for the future, but also the 
dread of a nightmare in the past. There should be three 
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statues of Liberty, one as it is looking to the South in peaceful 
contemplation, one with hands raised high in hope toward the 
West, the other with its hands warding off and repelling the 
tyranny to the East from which our fathers fled. 

If American children want to know about inefficiencies, cor- 
ruptions, tensions, conflicts, contradictions and injustices of 
life, let them consult Jefferson and Madison, Thomas Paine 
and Gouverneur Morris, or better yet Mirabeau and Barére, 
Camille Desmoulins, and Marat, St. Just and Danton, Turgot 
and Condorcet. Let them follow the growth of the American, 
the liberal ideal, as it flowered in the eighteenth century. Let 
them ponder upon a country anaesthetised by tyranny in 1749, 
at the time when the Esprit des Lois was published, which in 
the short space of forty years became so aroused as to provide 
the new delegates to the national assembly with a series of in- 
structions in the Cahiers which prove the Revolution to have 
been the result of a vast system of popular adult education. 
Of some 750 of these instruction books, two-thirds are still 
available for consultation, and it is amazing to see how, in 
small town after small town, the people themselves demanded 
what the national assembly afterwards accomplished. 

The people of France had suffered from a perpetual depres- 
sion. The economic planning and regimentation of Colbert 
had given but momentary relief, followed by the oppression of 
ignorant bureaucrats and avid functionaries. They resolved 
to build a new society, a land of the free, a home of equality 
(fraternity was a vague ideal, introduced late). The Jacobin 
Clubs had as their motto, “‘Vivre Libre ou Mourir.”’ Publica- 
tion, pamphleteering, public discussion and debating and dis- 
cussion clubs were their methods. 

Let the American teacher also reflect upon the warning of 
the Comte de Ségur: ‘‘When we were young,” he wrote, “we 
laughed mockingly at the old fashions . . . all that was old 
seemed to us tiresome and ridiculous. . . . Voltaire carried 
away our intellects; Rousseau touched our hearts; it gave us 
secret pleasure to see them attack an old structure which 
seemed to us gothic and ridiculous, and so, without regret for 
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the past, without fear for the future, we walked gaily on a 
carpet of flowers that hid the abyss beneath our feet.” 

Let the American teacher also understand one additional 
fact quite clearly. A number of the frontier thinkers contrast 
the present economically interdependent society with the indi- 
vidualistic economy of the isolated American pioneer, falsely 
assuming that our traditions date from that, and that our com- 
plicated society today demands something far different. Let 
their study of inefficiencies, corruptions, tensions, etc., lead 
them to England and France in 1750 where a society in many 
ways collectivistic had long been in operation. The rugged 
individualism of Daniel Boone had an influence which in my 
judgment is much exaggerated. 

Let the American teacher clearly understand that human 
misery and social injustice existed in France and England in 
1700, and that liberalism and laissez-faire were the best pro- 
posed solutions of the frontier thinkers of that day. The first 
acts of the people in the French Revolution were to take the 
government out of business. Let them also know, now that 
we find human misery and social injustice today, that our 
frontier thinkers urge the government in. 

Let the American teacher realize that we act like the heron. 
Left foot down, the water cold, the heron puts down his right 
foot. The right leg gets cold. He puts the left down again 
and the right foot up. 

In our universities and colleges, in our teacher training insti- 
tutions and in our elementary and secondary schools, to the 
best of our abilities, let us give the true picture (if that be 
possible) and, what is equally important, the whole picture. 
For the efforts of educators to change society have been 
painted on no small canvas. There is a panorama extending at 
least 200 years. I doubt if we are facing a new era. My copy 
of the Procés-Verbal of the Provincial Assembly in Rouen in 
1787 shows that the discussions were centered about problems 
that are strangely modern. What to do about the textile in- 
dustry in Rouen, when the English have a machine that will 
do the work of twelve weavers with one? What to do when 
coal costs 55 livres a ton, when it is only 12 in Manchester? 
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How to provide made work for the unemployed? How to in- 
stitute public works, roads, canals, forestry, swamp drainage? 
How to tax the rich and not the poor? 

There are two kinds of waves on the ocean, the ordinary 
waves that we see and the huge waves, the results of which 
are the tides. Let us not confuse the little waves with the big. 
The new social order, as I see it, will not be the result of the 
activities of the present. It will be the results of the combined 
efforts of the thinkers of the last 200 years, of Tugwell and 
Turgot, of Rugg and Rousseau, of Counts and Condorcet, of 
Danton and Dewey. It is a big movement. It is a long move- 
ment. It has momentum. And shortsighted indeed will be 
the American schools if they fail to teach their pupils their 
proper place in the succession of social reformers, and stupid 
indeed will they be if they fail to appreciate and be thankful 
for their heritage. 


WILLIAM F. RUSSELL, 
Chairman of the American Council on Education; 
Teachers College, Columbia University. 





Crime and a Revised National Policy 
in Education 


ECAUSE of the interest of your director in my work, 
each of you has received a copy of the digest of testi- 
mony presented before the Committee on Crime, of 

which Iam Chairman. My address to the Cleveland Conven- 
tion of the National Education Association on the subject of 
Education and Crime Prevention has been reprinted in your 
journal, THE EDUCATIONAL REcorpD. Copies of my address 
in the Senate on January 11th have been supplied to many of 
you. I assume, accordingly, that the invitation for me to speak 
before this group today was prompted by a desire to hear 
more about the educational policy I have set forth, and par- 
ticularly by a desire to have me point out its relation to the 
work of your American Council. 

In essence, that policy calls for prompt and continuous read- 
justment of educational aims and methods as conditions and 
necessities change. We are in a war against ignorance and 
crime; battle fronts must shift as we discover the movements 
of the enemy. 

The primary lesson gained from our Senatorial investiga- 
tions is that antisocial conduct looms as a greater national 
menace than ever before in our history. In consequence, we 
must develop a quality of character higher than that required 
by any previous social order. 

I wish time served to discuss the significance of the greater 
freedom and range of choice that comes to each succeeding 
generation of young people. As I see it, the only way to equip 
youth for this freedom is to formulate a suitable but not too 
inflexible pattern of social habits. Then we must help them to 
accept and adopt standards of value which will appeal to their 
intelligence and will influence their choice of the right behavior. 

There is abundant reason for alarm today because of the 
fact that large numbers of professional men with highly de- 
veloped intellectual capacity, have displayed utter lack of in- 
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clination to live by the codes of ethics of their respective pro- 
fessions. I need not enumerate well-known examples in the 
persons of lawyers who have amassed wealth through aiding 
and abetting criminals and helping predatory interests to keep 
within the law. The public is informed of cases of ostensibly 
respectable attorneys receiving annual retainers for advice and 
counsel as to how to commit criminal acts with a minimum of 
danger of conviction. The list is so long that there has been 
a complete undermining of the confidence of many of our 
people in the ethical standards of professional men. 

We ask ourselves: Upon what agency can we depend to 
make sure that the next generation is brought up with a more 
adequate sense of trusteeship than the present generation has 
disclosed? Is there any single agency under public control, 
other than the schools, to bear the responsibility of training in 
the qualities of citizenship essential to modern cooperative 
living? 

You all know I ask this question without a thought or infer- 
ence that the public schools have been remiss or negligent in 
the past. Rather, I make the question a preface to issuing a 
challenge to the public schools of the future. 

My thinking is colored, naturally, by experience in health 
education. Experience in that field indicates that the greatest 
return for energy expended comes from our work with chil- 
dren—the children of tender years. If you have read the 
testimony at the hearings before the Committee on Crime, you 
will find data to support the hypothesis that the most critical 
years for citizenship training are the early years of the child’s 
life in school. 

During the New York hearings, I was greatly distressed to 
hear a well known and highly placed professor state that pre- 
ceptorial instruction is useless in character education. I am 
well aware of the importance of example, and the necessity of 
placing increased emphasis on developing habits which make 
for social effectiveness. But so long as authorities deny any 
place to precept in the character-training program, my old 
fashioned mind insists there is a crying need for further re- 
search in the field of better character and improved citizenship. 
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I have been much impressed by the inability of the motion 
picture industry to find ways of interpreting and applying the 
results of the Payne Fund researches in that field. This is too 
bad, as I view it. Personally, it seems to me we should not be 
content to see research in character education halted until the 
movies, the public press, the radio, and all the general educa- 
tional agencies are contributing through voluntary cooperation 
only that which is of positive value to the lives of our young 
people. Neither should we be content until such time as we 
find how to coordinate the efforts of all the character-building 
agencies—the Boy Scouts, Girl Scouts, the Big Brother move- 
ment, the 4-H Clubs, and the two hundred other more or less 
prominent national movements, which are contributing to the 
prevention of juvenile delinquency, as well as to the happiness 
of our boys and girls. We certainly need closer cooperation 
with the home through the Parent-Teacher movement and 
similar agencies. I venture to suggest also that we must find 
some more effective means of giving force to those religious 
influences which are brought to bear upon the inner life of the 
youth. ! 

I appeal to you for support in character education of a re- 
search program whose scientific worthwhileness, if 1 may use 
the word, will be built upon a better record system than is yet 
in customary use. I am not unmindful of the valuable efforts 
of the American Council on Education in spreading the use of 
the continuous record card. I observe that Dr. Charters fol- 
lows me on this program. He can be counted upon to discuss 
and press newer techniques which we may safely accept. I 
merely refer to the elementary fact that good records are basic 
to scientific thinking and scientific criticism. 'We medical prac- 
titioners took a long forward step when we adopted the prac- 
tice of keeping complete records of the condition and progress 
of every patient. My emphasis on the use of continuous be- 
havior records is due to the conviction that without them chil- 
dren will not be dealt with properly, no matter how competent 
the teachers may be. In the modern scientific sense a child 
cannot be understood in the absence of a behavior record kept 
from early childhood. Without it the diagnosis of the teacher 
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is founded on nothing more substantial than an expression of 
interest, affection, or a mere “hunch.” In this, I am merely 
supporting the admonition of Professor Morrison of Chicago 
when he entreated teachers to “learn” their children before 
trying to “teach” them. 

May I venture to urge also the responsibility resting on you 
in relation to the character of the graduates from your colleges 
and universities? We all know that professional degrees are 
granted in large number without any genuine examination into 
the moral character of the men receiving these degrees. And 
yet, so far as I know, never before has a nationally representa- 
tive body like this Council, fairly faced the implications of the 
fact that a degree or other credential from an educational in- 
stitution at the present time, certifies only to scholarship and 
technical competency. Only a national crisis like this could 
give force to the question, Do we not owe it to society and to 
our nation to see to it that no one receives a credential and the 
implied endorsement of one of our institutions unless he has 
established a behavior record to justify its receipt? The grant- 
ing of a degree should represent a vote of complete confidence 
in the character, sense of service and public spirit of the recip- 
ient. It is my belief, as you know, that there should be a re- 
view and a restatement of the objectives of education. In my 
opinion, too, these times demand of every institution that it 
check objectives to see that qualities of citizenship and char- 
acter have an adequate place in plan and practice. 

You are far more competent than I to decide how much at- 
tention should be given the character status of your entcring 
students, the observation of their behavior while they are with 
you, and the guidance and treatment essential to developing 
the best capabilities of each of your undergraduates. My 
purpose in coming here today is to ask in all respect that you 
reflect upon your objectives and practices in dealing with these 
responsibilities. Particularly, I ask that you consider how your 
policies fit in with the sound national policy which demands 
looking toward training in citizenship and a sense of social re- 
sponsibility throughout the educational career of every youth. 
You won’t mind my saying that you will not have adjusted 
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your policy completely until we have a new deal in education. 
We shall not be contributing to that quality of citizenship to 
which I have referred, until the fundamentals of American 
education are set up in terms other than the “three R’s’”’ and 
school book content. The practice of the past in focusing upon 
subject matter needs no defense. A century ago the need of 
the times was for a higher level of literacy. Just as clearly 
today, the need of the times is for a higher level of character. 

In this company, such a statement is a platitude. But we 
shall not have a revised policy recorded as the settled will of 
the American people, and we shall not be fully free to act upon 
such a policy, until the boards of education of every school dis- 
trict of this land and the majority of the people of these 
United States have come to understand and accept our stand- 
ard. I have come here to ask your collaboration in a drive to 
win universal acceptance of the idea that citizenship rather 
than the “three R’s” should be regarded as the foundation of 
American Education. 

You are turning out each year hundreds of thousands of 
men and women who will be largely responsible for forming 
the public opinion of the next generation. We must depend 
upon you that through your faculty and students, this educa- 
tional policy shall be established if it is deemed worthy of gen- 
eral acceptance. 

There can be no doubt that training received during the 
tender years has a basic influence upon character. It follows 
then that the hope of recruiting into your student body boys 
and girls of well matured personality, depends upon your suc- 
cess in extending character training throughout the public 
school system. To this end, you must exert the same sort of 
leadership in character education that traditionally you have 
exercised in the field of content and scholarship. 

Such leadership must be founded on patient study of the 
problem. It involves a determination of the quality and range 
of technique appropriate for each age group. You will guide 
and train dynamic leaders and supervisors to construct ade- 
quate citizenship programs and to administer them effectively. 
You will train a new generation of teachers prepared accord- 
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ing to new specifications. The new teacher-training program 
will center upon the practices and perhaps the insight, through 
which teachers will learn to know their pupils as human beings, 
rather than upon subject matter through which students may 
achieve high scholarship. The new teacher will come to under- 
stand how to use the methods which specialists have developed 
through the child study clinics. When this system is perfected 
and in use, we can afford to be reconciled to some sacrifice in 
mastery of intellectual content and of acquaintance with his- 
toric educational methods. 

You will appreciate the success with which you have trained 
these teachers and the success with which you have built up 
public opinion to support them, when a new generation of 
youth, trained by the new teachers, offers itself for admission 
to the higher educational institutions. If you have succeeded, 
applicants for matriculation will meet the high standards which 
you will then set for character, as fully as they meet the high 
standards which you now set for scholarship. 

I should be truly sorry if the teaching profession should 
decide to continue the old objectives of scholarship which have 
a minimum concern for the moral, ethical, and social training 
of the student. In achieving the new program I grant you will 
have to paya price. It will be a double task to turn out gradu- 
ates of high character, as well as of high achievement in schol- 
arship and technical competency. 

By this time you may be asking yourself the question: ‘“What 
is the most promising beginning of a new deal in education?” 
Reflection upon this question calls for an expansion of my 
earlier addresses in which I argued for research and the estab- 
lishment of spearhead demonstration centers. I feel confident 
of a sympathetic understanding of my suggestions in this field, 
because I know of the emphasis that the Council has placed 
upon research in the past. Dr. C. R. Mann, your director, and 
the editors of THE EDUCATIONAL RECORD, have been diligent 
in seeking out and reporting important experiments and re- 
searches. 

I am appealing for your collaboration with the Education 
and Law Conference, associated with my committee, in all 
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those projects designed to improve the technique of citizenship 
training and promote the acceptance of this technique by all 
our schools. The statement cannot be too often repeated, that 
there is a critical need for expansion of knowledge in this field 
and for adoption of higher standards of quality in citizenship 
training. 

My attention has recently been called to a bulletin of the 
Office of Education, Number 11, published in 1931, entitled 
‘Educating All the Children of All the People.” Many, if 
not all of you, have this publication in your files. This bulletin 
describes an interesting experiment of the Granite Consoli- 
dated School District of Utah, an experiment designed to 
achieve unusually broad objectives. In its preface, outlining 
these objectives, the bulletin states that “Education, in the 
large sense, includes the duty of following up every child 
to the age of eighteen, for three hundred sixty-five days of the 
year, in and out of the classroom, with the aim of helping him 
develop his capacities to their greatest usefuiness.”’ 

I ask you to review this bulletin and to reflect upon the 
effect of achieving on a national scale the objectives which are 
stated therein. If we accounted effectively for every boy and 
girl up to the eighteenth year, as they undertake to do in 
Granite District, the evidence seems to indicate that we would 
cut our crime bill at least in half. 

What is more important, we would, through guidance, 
greatly multiply the happiness and usefulness of large numbers 
of youngsters now maladjusted. Obviously, this program calls 
for an extensive coordination of efforts in the community. It 
assumes a broadened administrative policy, as well as a pupil- 
centered program in guidance and teaching. Such a demon- 
stration deserves national recognition and the support of the 
best technical advice available, to insure the achievement of its 
fullest national values. 

It has been your policy in the American Council to give en- 
couragement to such projects by extending recognition to them. 
Last year’s program was devoted to such encouragement of 
four great demonstrations in as many States. I am advised 
you thus recognized the Nebraska experiment in individualized 
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instruction. As I understand it, it is in the same general field 
as the Winetka experiment and the experiments with the Dal- 
ton plan. All of these are in a field of experimentation which 
leads us toward a pupil-centered, rather than a content- 
centered, education. 

The question I raise is, would these demonstrations be bene- 
fited by receiving added recognition at this time? Should we 
of the Education and Law Conference collaborate with you in 
the encouragement of these fertile experiments? Have you 
set a precedent which we with others should follow in your 
appointment of a joint advisory committee for Dr. Ballou’s 
project? 

Dr. Ballou and Dr. Charters, who will follow me, are far 
more competent than I to discuss the technique for the conduct 
of such spearhead experiments. I must run the risk of antici- 
pating their addresses by saying that the theory of the spear- 
head attack involves the abandonment of “‘panaceas’’ in educa- 
tion. It assumes that a good educational job involves putting 
to work all the good ideas, good techniques and information 
known to the education profession. It assumes a plan of at- 
tack which begins by fully modernizing the instruction pro- 
gram in a few centers, taking them on, if necessary, one at a 
time. 

Further, while we are learning to do a quality job in each 
center, we must learn how to adapt the procedures learned in 
that center, to other schools and other persons all the way 
across the land. We must do this moreover by methods which 
fall within the available financial and human resources of the 
average community. I am aware that hundreds who have been 
convinced of the merits of the Winetka and Dalton programs 
have adopted these plans, only to fail in practice through a 
lack of information as to the detailed steps necessary to the 
transition. For myself, I am entirely willing, and I am sure 
this will be a relief to those who have suffered my preachments, 
to do everything possible to aid a plan of initiating, one at a 
time, growing centers of pupil-centered programs. These 
should adequately express a new deal in education, both in 
breadth of objectives and in techniques employed. 
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To summarize, let me say: The present national emergency 
demands that you, as leaders of American education, shall do 
something now about citizenship training. I invite your atten- 
tion to what I regard as the two major considerations: 

First: Let us re-state our national policy in terms of per- 
sonnel objectives and win popular support for our plan. We 
seek a dynamic policy which shall bring about continuous 
progress. 

Second: Let us achieve in practice a new deal in education. 
My associates in the Technical Committee of the Education 
and Law Conference are organizing and assisting in spearhead 
demonstrations of the new deal. 

We are proud of the past evolution of our American schools, 
in which you have played a distinguished part. I would join 
with you in volunteer and unofficial efforts to further a continu- 
ous and a more rapid evolution. 


Roya S. CoPpELAND, 
United States Senate. 





An Experiment in Character Education 
in the Washington Schools 


T IS proposed to undertake an experiment in character 
I education in the public schools of Washington in Septem- 

ber, 1934. In this experiment a systematic attempt will 
be made to establish character training as one of the funda- 
mental outcomes of systematic and fortuitous education. 

The inauguration of this experiment in an established system 
of public education will necessarily affect practically every 
aspect of the educational program. It will also ultimately 
concern itself with all organizations of young people dealing 
with character training, and with all those instrumentalities 
which influence the attitude of mind, and the behavior of young 
people. 

PURPOSE OF INSTRUCTION 


If character training is to be one of the outcomes of educa- 
tion, it must be encompassed in the scope and definition of the 
purpose of education. Heretofore the results achieved by 
pupils in the public schools may have been, as Senator Cope- 
land states, too largely recorded in terms of achievement in 
subject matter represented by grades earned in the elementary 
schools and by grades and quantitative units in the senior high 
schools. Somehow the results of the pursuit of subject matter 
and of other activities in the school should find their way into 
the activities, behavior, and conduct of young people. The 
purpose of education should be redefined to include the ideals 
of social justice, cooperative living, and the privileges and 
responsibilities of good citizenship, in addition to present in- 
tellectual achievements and manual skills. 


SUBJECT MATTER 


Likewise the subjects of instruction must be gradually modi- 
fied in order that their direct or indirect value in the develop- 
ment of character may be emphasized. Subjects that have the 
greatest potential character training value should be substi- 
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tuted for, or be given a larger place than, subjects possessing 
less intrinsic character building value. In addition, the gen- 
eral school activities in which pupils participate may ultimately 
be found to provide larger opportunity for character training 
than instruction in most subject matter. An attempt will be 
made to define the desired results in terms of character traits 
to be achieved through subject matter as well as through ac- 
tivities. 
METHODS OF INSTRUCTION 

In this character training experiment current methods of 
instruction will necessarily undergo some modification. 
Changes in teaching methods should be more and more toward 
individualization of instruction and away from uniform mass 
instruction of the group or class. 

















FORTUITOUS EDUCATION 


With character training as one of the outcomes to be 
achieved through systematic as well as fortuitous education, 
systematic instruction in the classroom will not be considered 
as the exclusive means of education. The playground and the 
extra-curricular activities of the school as a whole will be so 
organized as to represent the highest form of cooperation 
among the pupils of the school, and represent also a systematic 
training of young people in ways and means of acting together 
for the common good. In its systematic program of education 
the school must also take into account the casual or fortuitous 
education which every school pupil receives from his many 
and varied life experiences outside the school. 










INAUGURATING THE EXPERIMENT 


Having considered briefly some of the effects which the in- 
corporation of a program of character training will have on 
the established program of education, let us turn to a con- 
sideration of the contemplated methods of inaugurating this 
experiment in the public schools of Washington. 






SCHOOLS 


Any experiment undertaken in such a large organization as 
a school system must be begun in a limited way and gradually 
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developed and extended throughout the school system. It is 
proposed to inaugurate this experiment in selected typical 
schools representing the whole school system. Washington 
maintains separate schools for white and colored children. 
Accordingly, one school for white children and one school for 
colored children for each rank will be selected for the experi- 
ment as follows: 


2 elementary schools 

2 vocational schools 

2 junior high schools 

2 senior high day schools 

2 senior high night schools 


It is proposed to begin the experiment in the early years of 
the elementary school, and include in the experiment the first 
year students of the vocational schools, the junior high schools, 
and the senior high schools. It is contemplated that the ex- 
periment will run for approximately three years by which time 
the class that begins the experiment next September will com- 
plete the prescribed three year course of instruction in the 
vocational schools, the junior high schools, and the senior high 
schools. 

The experiment will be extended to other selected schools 
as rapidly as additional schools qualify to undertake the experi- 
ment and money is available for such extension. 


PERSONNEL 


It is proposed to select an officer of the rank of assistant 
superintendent to take charge of this experiment under the 
supervision of the Superintendent of Schools. That officer 
will be selected on the basis of his or her educational and ad- 
ministrative success as a school officer and on his or her demon- 
strated or potential interest and success in character training. 
This officer would supervise and direct the following officers 
who are officially related to this experiment: 


2 elementary school officers 

2 principals of vocational schools 

2 principals of junior high schools 

2 principals of senior high day schools 
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2 principals of senior high night schools 


2 assistant superintendents in charge of educational re- 
search 


the director of school attendance and work permits. 


The functions of the principals of day schools in this experi- 
ment will be readily apparent and need not be discussed. The 
assistant superintendents in charge of educational research will 
assist in recording the progress of the experiment. The direc- 
tor of school attendance and work permits is the school officer 
most familiar with the cases of children who are absent from 
school as well as those cases which ultimately reach the Juve- 
nile Court. The director of school attendance and work per- 
mits is the school officer who has official contact with the Juve- 
nile Court where records of juvenile delinquency are available 
for study. 

Within each school selected to inaugurate the experiment, 
persons especially qualified to handle personnel and behavior 
traits will be added to the teaching staff. Likewise the clerical 
help will be provided in each school necessary to keep the 
records involved in the experiment. 


TRAINING THE PERSONNEL 


It is proposed to conduct a training institute or conference 
for a period of about three weeks at the close of this school 
year to prepare the administrative officers who will inaugurate 
and supervise the experiment in its purpose, scope, and signif- 
icance to the end that the experiment may be inaugurated 
promptly on the opening of schools in September. It is con- 
templated that educational consultants from outside the school 
system will be secured to assist in conducting this training in- 
stitute as well as to give advice and counsel through periodic 
visits to Washington as the experiment progresses. In addi- 
tion to securing the advice and counsel and support of members 
of the educational profession who are best qualified in this 
field, it is proposed also to secure the assistance of prominent 
laymen who are interested in the problem of preventing juve- 
nile delinquency and the general improvement of social condi- 
tions. 
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CUMULATIVE RECORD CARD 


It is proposed to introduce a cumulative record card for 
each pupil in each of the schools undertaking the experiment. 
This cumulative record card will cover not only the success of 
pupils in their subject matter instruction, but will include also 
a record of behavior traits as they develop in the pupil from 
time to time. These records will be made on the basis of re- 
ports of teachers submitted to the research assistant in the 
school. These records of behavior traits will be the basis of 
efforts of the principal and the teacher for giving constructive 
help to the individual pupil in the development of appropriate 
behavior traits. 

SUMMARY 


This experiment in character training requires a shift of 
emphasis in our educational thinking, from subject matter to 
be taught to the development of personalities in those being 
taught. This change of point of view respecting the educa- 
tional process must necessarily be gradual because it involves 
a re-education of the present members of the teaching profes- 
sion, not only in the purpose of education but in subject matter 
and in methods of instruction. As instruction becomes more 
individualized, the individual needs, capacities and future 
careers of young people may be more clearly and more defin- 
itely provided for in so far as systematic education is con- 
cerned. The final success or failure of the experiment will 
depend, to a large degree, on the success of the teacher in the 
classroom in putting into effect a modified philosophy of edu- 
cation and a modified technique in teaching. The full measure 
of the success or failure of the experiment can be measured 
only in terms of the character and conduct produced in the 
young people who participate in the experiment, observed 
years hence when these same young people are the citizens of 
a new social order in which better living conditions abound, 
happier individual lives are lived, and a higher degree of social 
justice prevails. 

FRANK W. BALLou, 
Superintendent of Schools, 
Washington, D.C. 





Experiments in Character Education 


HE people of the nation believe that the development of 

character is the primary function of the schools, and 

maintain that information is secondary to that important 
aim. Any assembly of teachers will express deep and often 
wild enthusiasm over the forceful elaboration of that objec- 
tive. Obviously, the church and its constellation of organiza- 
tions are profoundly convinced of the supremacy of character, 
and business executives who employ young people assure us 
that the possession of certain traits of character appropriate 
to industry and commerce is of more importance than technical 
skill. Over twenty years ago, Dr. Mann’s report on engineer- 
ing education startled us by placing character as the most im- 
portant qualification of engineers in the opinion of engineering 
executives. 

Yet, in spite of this unanimity of conviction, which I believe 
to be sincere, we have in this nation a crime situation so serious 
as to call for a Senatorial investigation, and when the Crime 
Committee has completed its study, has presented its disquiet- 
ing statistics and has sought to discover causes, it finds that 
the schools have not in a substantial degree fulfilled their ob- 
ligations even though all the blame for the present conditions 
could not be assessed against them. 

This position upon the culpability of the schools I believe 
to be valid. The schools have made the technical mastery of 
subjects the objective of education. Teachers in preparation 
are impressed by instructors with the importance of knowing 
their fields. Teachers in service judge the success of their 
students by how well they can pass factual examinations. They 
are more severe upon lapses of memory and intellectual dull- 
ness than they are upon selfishness, laziness or dishonesty, ex- 
cept as they hinder a mastery of facts and intellectual skills. 
This is a general indictment of the teacher as a type, with due 
regard to the numerous exceptions that necessarily exist among 
a million teachers. 
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Nor is the indictment lightened by the fact that other agen- 
cies must share the blame. The primary responsibility for the 
development of the character and personality of a child rests 
upon the home, and, if character is not well developed, the 
home must bear its heavy blame. The church has lost much 
of its old convictions about right and wrong, and with convic- 
tion have gone power and influence. The movies, to which 
children swarm in millions, are not an elevating influence. In 
short, a score of social factors share responsibility for condi- 
tions as they exist today. Whether these conditions are worse 
than they used to be is a question which cannot be answered 
with any satisfactory degree of accuracy. Nor is the question 
relevant. We are not concerned with whether things are 
worse than they were; we are interested in making them better 
than they are. 

To make conditions better than they are is not a simple 
task. Nor is there a single formula that will produce a cure. 
Every school center will be compelled to use all known 
methods and modify them to fit into local situations. A dozen 
factors must be controlled, and scores of methods will be 
utilized. 

Improvement of character and personality must be a co- 
operative project, experimental in design and persistent in 
application. 

The crucial problem is administrative: We know enough to 
make saints of devils. When we fail it is because our pro- 
gram is not properly organized and effectively prosecuted. 

Elaboration of this position will be worth while on the eve 
of a national movement to improve the characters of our 
children. 

In presenting this elaboration of the thesis that administra- 
tion is the central factor in the situation, I do not contend that 
the analysis that I make is exclusively effective. Rather, it is 
an illustration of one type of administration that we have 
found to be effective in local situations and believe will be 
effective on a national scale. 

In carrying on a cooperative project, use should be made of 
a spearhead organization. This means in effect that opera- 
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tions should be begun with a few units, a number small enough 
to be handled with substantial effectiveness. To carry a project 
through ten departments, it should be begun in one which will 
do the pioneering and provide the experience. Then, when 
the selected department has completed the first stage of its 
project and proceeds into the next stage, a second or a third 
department may begin. The advance is thus in echelon for- 
mation. 

The advantages of the spearhead formation are substantial. 
Experimentation is best carried on in volume so small that the 
administrator can do a thorough job. His inevitable mistakes 
are then not costly. He learns from experience how to elimi- 
nate waste motions and improve his methods for a second 
trial. Particularly he can assemble the techniques that have 
been used and thus provide concrete directions for those units 
that follow after. In addition, he discovers that personal 
observation by one unit of another that has already gone 
through the project, is an extremely powerful method of learn- 
ing. Infiltration of ideas is thereby put into operation, since 
those who have done the job tell their associates about their 
results and the manner of achieving them. 

In short, by the use of the spearhead technique, progress is 
steady, techniques can be assembled for distribution, gains can 
be consolidated, and the total project be expanded with a maxi- 
mum of economy and a minimum of waste. There is no ques- 
tion in my mind that the state of the NRA would be vastly 
better if the government had, or had been able first to perfect 
codes for the basic industries, as coal, steel, oil and automo- 
biles, and had then in widening circles taken on only as many 
codes at a time as it could competently handle. 

In selecting a spearhead, the most favorable unit should be 
chosen first. The administrator, as he begins a new project, 
knows less about it than he will ever know again and therefore 
should not foolishly or unnecessarily handicap himself by 
picking the most difficult unit. Moreover, initial failures re- 
tard acceptance by associates out of all proportion to their 
importance. Progressive acceptance is in direct ratio to initial 
successes. This position is in opposition to that taken by those 
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adventurous souls who believe that a project should be proven 
in the situation where the greatest need is present. The bet- 
ter plan is to work upon the most difficult problem when the 
most experience has been gained. 

No unit should be chosen as a spearhead whose chief officer 
is not right. He must be deeply interested in the project. 
Otherwise, he will not give it the backing and leadership which 
is necessary in the inauguration of all new projects. He must 
have a forceful personality to lead his people when they break 
with old routines and set up new programs. And he must be 
persistent, against the time when his subordinates lose their 
initial enthusiasm and revert to their old patterns of action. 
No outside consultant or staff officer can carry a project to 
adequate completion unless he works with a chief officer who 
has interest, vigor, and persistence. If the chief officer does 
not possess these qualities, a cooperative enterprise is certain 
to be a failure. 

Superintendent Ballou, in his Washington project, has wisely 
decided, in my judgment, to select a few schools with princi- 
pals of the type described, and with teachers unusually inter- 
ested in the project. In these schools, experience will be 
gained, results and suggestions will be assembled for use in 
other units of his system. When he has consolidated his gains 
in these centers, he can then rapidly and safely expand his 
program. 

To be successful a program must evolve out of the local 
situation. The business of the administrator is to work with 
the materials at his disposal and so to build a program that 
his teachers can carry through. The outside consultant can 
provide technical experience, but he cannot impose a program. 
He is the tailor who cuts his cloth to fit the figure. In co- 
operative projects, there is no place for ready-made plans. 

When we consider the local conditions that will be found in 
any school system that plans a character education project, 
four are of extraordinary significance. 

1. In the first place, teachers know very little about chil- 
dren in comparison with what there is to know. To be sure, 
they pick up experience and rule of thumb techniques, but they 
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have not mastered the literature on child psychology or learned 
what is known about the individual differences and character- 
istics of children as such. To illustrate, a comparison with 
medicine is appropriate. The medical student in training 
spends half of his four years in learning at first hand the 
anatomy, physiology and pathology of the human body. The 
teacher in training ordinarily spends not more than ten 
semester hours on the anatomy and physiology of the human 
mind, spends no time on pathology, and learns most of what 
he acquires from a book. Of the springs of human conduct, 
its impulses, its heredity and its individuality of pattern, he has 
little first hand experience. The American Association of 
University Professors is fundamentally right in its contention 
that the courses in education now offered to prospective teach- 
ers are ineffective. Such, however, will not be the case when 
teachers are as well trained as they will be when teacher train- 
ing institutions industriously assemble the psychological ma- 
terial now available. 

2. Probably because of this lack of understanding of chil- 
dren, teachers are subject minded. The child must learn the 
subject; the subject need not serve the child. This condition 
requires no elaboration before this audience. But how to 
change the attitude of the typical teacher is a crucial problem 
in carrying on a project which emphasizes the development of 
personality and the modification of conduct. It can be accom- 
plished partly by exhortation and by in-service training but 
chiefly by additions to the psychology of childhood in teacher 
training institutions. For the present generation of trained 
teachers, the only solution is in-service training. 

3. Consequently the administrator finds the typical teacher 
averse to fitting the course of study to the needs of the off- 
trail child who is not served by the conventional program. For 
the so-called average child, teachers do a substantial job when 
he learns in mass. The delinquent, the genius, the atypical 
child, he does not like to care for, and from eee sources our 
criminal classes are fed. 

4. Then, too, teachers have difficulty in giving that indi- 
vidual attention which character development requires because 
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of the large size of classes. Guiding and helping children with 
personality difficulties is time-consuming. 

Such local conditions obviously must be taken into account 
when a cooperative program is evolved. The administrator 
must work with his materials as he finds them. 

In carrying out a cooperative program in a spearhead unit 
which is developed to suit local conditions, it is essential that 
participation be voluntary. If interest is lacking, the extraor- 
dinary resourcefulness and intelligence needed in prosecuting 
pioneer enterprises will be lacking, and inhibition will breed 
sourness toward the project. Infiltration will usually care for 
the disinterested, and, if it does not, it is preferable to leave 
the unwilling out of the program. They will do more harm 
than good. 

The efficient administrator who organizes a cooperative job 
will not be committed to any one formula. He will use every- 
thing. It is as disastrous to deny a place to direct instruction 
as to prohibit indirect instruction. He will use art and social 
science. He will promote service clubs, invite speakers, and 
choose literature. Whatever the teachers wish to use should 
be tried. 

But if it is tried it should be measured for purposes of im- 
provement or elimination. An experimental project, of neces- 
sity, must be open to any device within the range of reason and 
possible utility. Teachers differ in ability and temperament, 
and what proves effective in the hands of one teacher may be 
futile in the service of another. There is no single formula 
that can solve the problem. 

Obviously, a continuing program involves the in-service 
training of teachers. As the project develops, it becomes 
necessary to teach the use of new techniques. And as training 
advances, the burden of initiative should be shifted from the 
administrator to the teacher with the ideal of complete 
maintenance of the program by the teachers when new methods 
have been mastered and proper attitudes have been developed. 

At every stage of the process, evaluation and measurement, 
objective and subjective, are necessary to satisfy the coopera- 
tors that progress has or has not been made. This impartial 
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view of end results is essential to economical effort. Many 
projected programs of character development have been found 
to be detrimental or useless when their effects have actually 
been measured. May and Hartshorne’s studies have debunked 
several well-advertised activities. 

The immediate outcome of a spearhead project, in addition 
to what is accomplished within the unit, is the assembly of the 
experience gained in the operation; the post-mortem examina- 
tion of results, the improvement of techniques, and the dis- 
tribution of these materials to other units for their guidance. 

Then as rapidly as is practical, new units are added to 
spread the work, but not more rapidly than gains can be con- 
solidated. What the rate of progress will be cannot be fore- 
told. But in the end, over a period of years, an expanding 
program will evolve, if the objective of the program is socially 
appealing, if the administration has been effective, and co- 
operation has been sustained. 

These policies obviously do not possess universality. They 
have, however, been used with seeming success in other areas 
and present a reasonable basis for initial action in the area 
under discussion in this conference. 

W. W. CHARTERS, 
Ohio State University. 





The Social Development Program of the 
Tennessee Valley Authority 


HE Act creating the Tennessee Valley Authority pro- 

vides that the Authority shall be incorporated for the 

purpose of maintaining and operating under certain pro- 
visions the properties owned by the United States in the 
vicinity of Muscle Shoals, Alabama, in the interest of the na- 
tional defense and for agricultural and industrial development, 
to improve navigation in the Tennessee River and to control 
the destructive flood waters in the Tennessee River. The 
Authority is also granted certain additional powers, including 
power to construct dams, reservoirs, power houses, power 
structures, transmission lines, navigation projects, and inci- 
dental works in the Tennessee River and its tributaries, and 
to unite the various power installations into one or more sys- 
tems by transmission lines; to produce, distribute, and sell 
electric power; and to improve and cheapen the production of 
fertilizer. 

The basis for a program of social development lies in Sec- 
tion 22 of the Act creating the Tennessee Valley Authority. 
This section includes a statement which extends the scope of 
the Authority beyond building dams and developing power and 
fertilizer. It reads as follows: 


‘To aid further the proper use, conservation, and develop- 
ment of the natural resources of the Tennessee River drainage 
basin and of such adjoining territory as may be related to or 
materially affected by the development consequent to this Act, 
and to provide for the general welfare of the citizens of said 
areas, the President is hereby authorized, by such means or 
methods as he may deem proper within the limits of appro- 
priations made therefor by Congress, to make such surveys of 
and general plans for said Tennessee basin and adjoining ter- 
ritory as may be useful to the Congress and to the several 
states in guiding and controlling the extent, sequence, and 
nature of development that may be equitable and economically 
advanced through the expenditure of public funds, or through 
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the guidance or control of public authority, all for the general 
purpose of fostering an orderly and proper physical, economic, 
and social development of said areas; and the President is 
further authorized in making said surveys and plans to co- 
operate with the States affected thereby, or subdivisions or 
agencies of such States, or with cooperative or other organiza- 
tions, and to make such studies, experiments, or demonstra- 
tions as may be necessary and suitable to that end.” 


It should be pointed out that this section of the Act grants 
powers to the President of the United States, and not to the 
Tennessee Valley Authority. On June 8, 1933, however, the 
President gave the following executive order: 


“In accordance with the provisions of Section 22 and Sec- 
tion 23 of the Tennessee Valley Authority Act of 1933, the 
President hereby authorizes and directs the Board of Direc- 
tors of the Tennessee Valley Authority to make such surveys, 
general plans, studies, experiments, and demonstrations as may 
be necessary and suitable to aid the proper use, conservation 
and development of the natural resources of the Tennessee 
River drainage basin, and of such adjoining territory as may 
be related to or materially affected by the development conse- 
quent to this Act, and to promote the general welfare of the 
citizens of said area; within the limits of appropriations made 
therefor by Congress.” 


The President’s conception of the social and economic 
aspects of the Tennessee Valley development are expressed 
in his message to Congress accompanying the submission of 
the Bill to create the Tennessee Valley Authority. The fol- 
lowing statement appears in this message: 


‘““Many hard lessons have taught us the human waste that 
results from lack of planning. Here and there a few wise 
cities and counties have looked ahead and planned. But our 
nation has ‘just grown.’ It is time to extend planning to a 
wider field,—in this instance comprehending in one great 
project many states directly concerned with the basin of one 
of our greatest rivers. This is in a true sense a return to the 
spirit and vision of the pioneer.” 


All divisions of the Tennessee Valley Authority are work- 
ing toward a planned social and economic development for the 
Tennessee Valley. I shall limit my discussion, however, to 
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those aspects of the program for which I have been given 
administrative responsibility. 


PERSONNEL POLICIES 


The personnel policies of the Tennessee Valley Authority 
are so closely related to certain aspects of the social develop- 
ment program that it seems advisable to comment briefly upon 
this point. 

Because of the serious situation existing with reference to 
unemployment, it seemed advisable to provide some means of 
spreading employment. ‘To accomplish this purpose, men 
working on the dams were placed on a thirty-three hour work- 
ing week, each man working on a single shift of five and one- 
half hours each day for six days each week. While this plan 
assists in solving the problem of unemployment, it makes more 
dificult of solution the problem of providing for the utiliza- 
tion of the leisure time of the employees. This is a problem 
which arises in connection with all construction activities where 
large numbers of men are assembled together away from their 
homes and families. The Tennessee Valley Authority ac- 
cepted the responsibility of attempting to solve this problem, 
which had been made more difficult by its own labor policy of 
spreading employment. The best solution seemed to be along 
the lines of developing a training program. Consequently, 
such a program has already been established at Norris, the 
new town built to accommodate laborers on the Norris Dam. 
It is hoped that the training program may assist in developing 
leadership among the laborers on the various projects who, 
after construction jobs are completed, may be expected to 
return to their homes qualified to cooperate in the social and 
economic development of the Tennessee Valley rural com- 
munities. 

After the decision had been made to develop a training pro- 
gram, it seemed advisable to select as laborers men who were 
not only qualified for labor jobs, but who were also best 
qualified to benefit from the advantages offered. As a means 
of selecting these men, an examination, consisting of a mechan- 
ical aptitude test, a test of ability to follow printed instruc- 
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tions, and a test of ability to follow oral instructions, was 
administered by the Personnel Division in cooperation with 
the Civil Service Commission, to almost 40,000 men in 138 
examination centers. Part of the examination and examining 
procedure was especially designed for those men who have not 
had the advantage of a formal education, even to the extent 
of not being able to read or write. It should be understood 
that the examination is not the only basis for the selection of 
employees. It has merely given an additional check on appli- 
cants. Personal interviews and other methods ordinarily em- 
ployed are also used in the final selection of all employees. At 
the present time, after there has been ample opportunity to 
check on the quality of the labor group selected, there is 
almost universal agreement that the method of selection is 
superior to those usually employed. 

Another function of the Personnel Division closely related 
to the social development program is the study of problems 
pertaining to labor conditions, wage rates, violation of labor 
codes, and the relationship between the Authority and organ- 
ized and unorganized labor groups. Through the organiza- 
tion of committees the Labor Relations Section of the Per- 
sonnel Division is attempting to bring about a realization that 
the success of the Authority depends on every man doing his 
job to the best of his ability, that the Authority is open to sug- 
gestions from the man on the job and willing to work out 
problems with him. 


THE TRAINING PROGRAM 


As stated before, one of the reasons for having such a care- 
ful plan for the selection of employees is because of the train- 
ing program for workmen. This program is already under 
way at Norris, in Tennessee, and plans are now being for- 
mulated for the development of a similar program on a 
smaller scale at Wheeler Dam, in Alabama. There are four 
shifts of five and one-half hours each for men working on the 
dam construction job. The training program is being de- 
veloped to dovetail with the construction work on the town 
and dam. This program is entirely voluntary, and is so organ- 
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ized that those workmen interested in securing training may 
do so in their spare time. In some cases, however, training 
is given on the job. 

The aim is not to give training of the type which would fit 
people to go out into the industrial life of cities and compete 
in already overcrowded professions. The aim is to give train- 
ing in the various types of rural occupations and industrial 
enterprises which may appropriately supplement the agricul- 
tural life of the Valley. When the construction job is finished, 
those who have participated in the training program should be 
better prepared for life in rural communities, and better able 
to support themselves and their families. 

In addition to serving as training centers, the training 
projects are also service enterprises. For instance, the garden 
farm is furnishing vegetables for the camp, the poultry farm 
is furnishing eggs, and the dairy center the dairy products. 
The shops are the service centers for the construction projects, 
and training is given in connection with the service enterprises 
that are a necessary part of the construction of a dam. Those 
in charge of the projects combine the ability to manage the 
operations on a practical economic basis and to instruct those 
in training. 

In connection with the agricultural training program, sev- 
eral farm and occupational demonstrations, which serve as cen- 
ters of training, are being developed at the town of Norris. 
A poultry plant has been designed to demonstrate the opera- 
tion of a small poultry enterprise as a rural occupation. The 
instruction is altogether practical, and the men assist in all 
phases of the poultry work. Under the direction of the per- 
son in charge of the plant, they receive instruction and gain 
experience in mixing feeds, trapnesting, candling and grading 
eggs, building brooder houses, mating, treating sick birds, vac- 
cination, and general care of the poultry house. 

At the edge of the Construction Camp about fifty acres of 
land have been set aside for a garden which is being developed 
as a training project, a demonstration for the farmers of the 
area, and a source of part of the food supply for the camp 
cafeteria. It is a somewhat unusual opportunity for study and 
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observation for both those interested in raising vegetables for 
their own use and those who want to do truck farming. In 
addition to learning how to grow vegetables successfully, train- 
ing in marketing procedure can be secured in connection with 
a central food market, where garden produce from the sur- 
rounding community can be stored, graded and prepared for 
marketing. It is hoped that this phase of the agricultural 
training program will encourage farmers of the area to grow 
numerous vegetables and small fruits which are now shipped 
in from other sections of the country. 

Just getting under way at the gardening center is a plan of 
work-training which, as yet, is unique among the training 
projects at Norris. About five acres of land have been set 
aside to be divided up into twenty small plots, on which indi- 
viduals interested in gardening may grow vegetables of their 
own. The land is prepared by the garden helpers, the seed is 
furnished, and the work is done under the direction of the per- 
son responsible for garden training. The crop is divided be- 
tween the garden center and the person who does the work. 

On the general farm, instead of the usual corn crops, major 
emphasis is being placed upon the growing of hay and grass 
crops as a method of checking soil erosion and as a feed basis 
for a small dairy herd. Associated with the farm there is to 
be a pasteurizing plant which will furnish the dairy products 
needed by the town of Norris. This dairy plant will also 
serve as a demonstration for farmers of the local area and will 
give them a ready market for their products. About twenty- 
five men are now taking training in dairying and about twenty 
are enrolled for creamery instruction. Classes in dairy manu- 
facture covering the actual work carried on in the pasteurizing 
plant are also being organized. At present the work is pre- 
sented in the form of classroom lectures. As soon as the dairy 
herd arrives and the pasteurizing plant has been completed, all 
of the training will be given directly in connection with the 
actual work of operation. Instruction in dairying will include 
study of the various breeds, adapting particular breeds to 
specific localities, judging cattle, feeding, raising of pasture 
crops, and general care of the herd. 
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Instruction in the planning of farm buildings, landscaping, 
adaptation of crops to various types of soil, demonstration of 
soil erosion control, stock breeding, care, use and maintenance 
of farm machinery and conveniences, the utilization of avail- 
able farm agencies, and general principles of economy and 
management are also features of the agricultural training 
program. 

Trades training is being carried on in four main shops: 
woodworking, automotive, general metal, and electrical. All 
training work is to be connected directly with shop work. The 
individual will be placed on a given machine until he has mas- 
tered its operation, then shifted to another. Laborers are 
being taught how to read simple drawings. For the first few 
weeks the staff was occupied almost entirely with the construc- 
tion of various pieces of equipment for the shop building— 
work benches, tool cribs, book cases, and classroom benches. 
Other jobs such as tables for the tourist camp, tables and 
benches for the Recreation Building, writing desks for one of 
the dormitories, and screens for the farmhouses have been 
undertaken. It is interesting to note that older men comprise 
a large part of the group. They have had considerable ex- 
perience in carpentry and are now anxious to learn cabinet- 
making and drawing. 

The automotive shop is equipped to do all types of automo- 
tive service work. It operates twenty-four hours a day 
throughout the week. According to present arrangements the 
trainees spend between forty-five minutes and an hour each day 
receiving theoretical instruction. The remainder of the two- 
hour period is devoted to practice work in the shop. An en- 
couraging fact is that each day a number of men, at the end 
of their regular periods, stay for an additional two hours of 
practice. 

Centering about the operation of a forge, foundry, machine 
shop, and a sheet metal shop, all a part of the general metal 
shop, men may learn blacksmithing, welding, wrought iron 
work, and related skills. Approximately ninety men are com- 
ing to the general metal shop daily for instruction in the form 
of lectures and actual shop work. Most of the work to date 
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has been the rebuilding and installation of equipment for the 
various shops. A major part of the equipment was secured 
from the war-time stock at Muscle Shoals and has been re- 
paired and rebuilt for use at the Norris Trade Shops. 

Of the various parts of the trades training, the most popular 
is the electrical shop work. At present approximately one 
hundred and ten men attend regularly on four days each week. 
Among them are a number who are totally inexperienced, 
some electricians on the job, and one electrical engineer. Cer- 
tain elementary principles of electricity, wiring, and motors are 
being taken up in preparation for the practical work in the 
shop. One of the first practical projects undertaken will be 
the installation of permanent conduits and connections. When 
proper equipment arrives, this shop will be able to do service 
work for the Construction Division at Norris and the dam on 
the repairing of meters, transformers, motors, and like elec- 
trical equipment. An important phase of the electrical shop, 
in addition to providing training in occupations where elec- 
trical knowledge and skill are essential, is the dissemination of 
general information regarding the efficient use of electricity 
and the proper care and operation of electrical equipment. 

By special arrangements with certain colleges of the Ten- 
nessee Valley area, extension courses may be given in funda- 
mental and related engineering subjects. Instruction in engi- 
neering practice directly connected with agriculture will also be 
offered. A limited number of students from certain engineer- 
ing colleges having cooperative programs are now dividing 
their time between periods of study at their own colleges and 
periods of work on Tennessee Valley Authority projects. 
Classes in engineering mathematics are held for Tennessee 
Valley Authority employees in Knoxville, LaFollette, and Nor- 
ris, all in Tennessee. Initiated by the men at LaFollette, a 
meeting is held once a week to discuss general engineering 
problems. About seventy-five men came in from the field 
stations in that vicinity to attend these meetings. The more 
experienced men give explanations of actual field problems, 
and the men discuss among themselves various phases of their 
work. Classes in advanced and elementary drawing, arith- 
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metic, algebra, and elementary geometry are also available at 
Norris, the number of men interested in each varying from ten 
to fifty. Much of the instruction in the engineering training 
program is by contributed services of staff members. 

One of the most interested groups participating in the train- 
ing program at Norris is the so-called work-study group. 
Each person in this group is assigned to some particular job 
on the dam for a month. At the end of that time he is trans- 
ferred to another group. According to this plan, the indi- 
vidual may work for a month in a pipe-fitting gang, the next 
month in a rock quarry, a third month on the coffer dam, and 
so on until he has gained experience in a great many phases of 
the Authority’s construction activities. Along with their work, 
these men meet twice each week for special study in fields 
directly and indirectly related to their jobs. 

As the need for specific training of other types arises, pro- 
vision will be made to care for it. Studies are under way to 
determine where there is a shortage of skilled labor in specific 
trades in order that training may be provided. For example: 
Recently it became necessary to have well-informed guides and 
guards at Norris, inasmuch as there are so many visitors and 
new people there at all times. A training program for guides 
and guards was instituted and the selection made from those 
who took the training. 

Possibly I have laid undue stress on the vocational aspects 
of training as a part of the program for social development. 
The training program, however, is not limited to vocational 
fields. In addition, a general adult education program is also 
being developed. Classes in natural science have already been 
organized. Lectures, demonstrations, group discussions, read- 
ing programs, and the like, constitute the means of stimulat- 
ing and assisting in the development of interest and informa- 
tion in various fields of study. In the training of leaders, such 
a program seemed essential. This work will be carried on 
largely by contributed services of interested staff members. 

The women are not to be neglected in the training program. 
On the training staff is a supervisor of home planning and man- 
agement who will conduct classes in homemaking for those 
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interested. There is a demonstration home that is to be com- 
pletely electrified where such instruction will be given. As- 
sistance in solving actual problems in the home is also planned. 
It has seemed particularly desirable to have such assistance 
available inasmuch as many problems will arise in connection 
with the use and care of electrical equipment. The use of 
electricity may be expected also to decrease the time needed 
for housekeeping. This will give housewives an opportunity 
to supplement the family income by engaging in certain types 
of home industries for which training may be given. 

The supervisor of home planning and management is co- 
operating closely with the Electric Farm and Home Authority, 
a subsidiary of the Tennessee Valley Authority, in its educa- 
tional program. Recently a group of electric home representa- 
tives received training in Knoxville before beginning their task 
of showing the housewives and farm women of the Tennessee 
Valley how to get the most from electricity. 

Wherever groups are brought together on construction 
projects, educational facilities for the children must be pro- 
vided. The plan for Norris is to construct a building intended 
to serve as a demonstration of a well planned rural community 
school. The plan involves securing the best educational facili- 
ties possible at a relatively low construction cost. The work 
of the school will be closely coordinated with the training pro- 
gram for adults. For example, instead of making provision 
for teaching agriculture and manual training in the high school, 
students interested may secure such training in the shops and 
on the farm. 


HEALTH AND MEDICAL PROGRAM 


Another important part of the social development activi- 
ties relates to the health and medical program. The Ten- 
nessee Valley Authority is directly concerned with this prob- 
lem. The physical welfare of man is a basic element in any 
program of social development. Viewed from the standpoint 
of economic welfare, the resources of society are of two kinds, 
natural and physical. Natural resources are fixed and limited, 
but physical resources, which constitute vital capital, vary with 
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the physical well being of the population. Since the sum of 
natural resources is fixed, while the sum of vital capital varies 
with physical effectiveness, the conclusion is apparent, i.e., the 
sum of usable wealth is the result of the reaction of vital capi- 
tal upon natural resourses. The total of usable wealth de- 
pends, therefore, upon the effectiveness of this reaction. 

In the beginning of its program, the Authority recognized 
the truth of these premises and is now projecting the medical 
service for employees in such a manner as to make possible the 
development of more effective methods of health protection. 
Each employee is given a physical examination at the time of 
employment, or as soon thereafter as possible, and is then 
classified for the character of work that his physical condition 
will permit him to perform effectively and without danger to 
his health. Rejection is only for physical deficiencies of a 
nature so serious that they would render labor dangerous. 
Men with such deficiencies are the so-called ‘“unemployables.” 
Even among this class, correction of physical deficiency may 
return a certain percentage to the employable class. Because 
the condition of an individual is made known to him after 
examination, he is enabled to seek correction through the usual 
channels of medical service. ‘The other and less extreme 
classes of physical defectives are given employment not haz- 
ardous for the physical condition in which they are found, and 
are advised as to the kind of treatment necessary to restore 
them to a more nearly normal physical state. 

Quite aside from this vocational guidance and physical re- 
habilitation, ultimately much information will be available 
from analysis of the mass of data secured during the per- 
formance of routine service. Already certain detailed studies 
have been indicated by the observations made. For example, 
in one area the problem of endemic goitre seems to be im- 
portant, while in another area malaria will need to be studied 
and controlled. As work progresses, re-examination of em- 
ployees will be made and improvements under changing condi- 
tions will be observed. The information secured in this way 
will present an opportunity seldom equalled, for the analysis 
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of data obtained from a representative sample of male popu- 
lation. 

As work advances and the development of special projects 
becomes possible, studies may be extended into new fields as 
yet inadequately explored. For example, research in the field 
of mass prevention of disease should be an area offering spe- 
cial opportunity and one in which the Authority appears to 
have an unusual opportunity. Since the Tennessee Valley 
Authority is not charged with routine duties in the control 
activities that press so heavily upon state and local agencies of 
government, it can work with and through these agencies in 
studies designed to secure information essential for more spe- 
cific control measures. Moreover, such studies can be corre- 
lated readily with similar studies of the Authority in education, 
economics, government and related fields. Interesting ex- 
amples of such opportunities are studies of effective methods 
for individual and group health education and studies of basic 
needs in rural health organization. 


COOPERATIVE SOCIAL STUDIES 


Recommendations for social changes, to have fruitful re- 
sults, must rest upon a sound basis of factual information. 
Workable social and economic theories cannot be created out 
of thin air. Information of a wide variety of types is essen- 
tial. Particularly this involves the compilation of basic data 
in all of the social science fields. 1 am of the opinion that such 
studies will be most successful if set up as cooperative enter- 
prises in which agencies such as colleges and universities, and 
state and national governmental departments participate. 
With this thought in mind, a conference was called in Decem- 
ber, 1933, of thirteen representatives from Southern educa- 
tional institutions, research associations, and governmental 
departments, for the purpose of planning a program for the 
compilation of basic data to be used in social and economic 
planning in the Tennessee Valley area. This group suggested 
a number of topics for investigation. Other topics were sug- 
gested by members of the staff of the Tennessee Valley Au- 
thority. The studies that seemed most worth while, both from 
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the point of view of the needs of those cooperating, and of the 
needs of the Tennessee Valley Authority in its program of 
social and economic development, were selected for study. The 
work of compiling basic data was started immediately by some 
four hundred workers employed through the Civil Works Ad- 
ministration. The immediate supervision of these workers 
was cared for by staff members of the institutions, research 
associations and governmental departments represented at the 
meeting. The general organization of the program of study 
was assigned to the Social Development Division of the Ten- 
nessee Valley Authority. As a result of the organization set 
up, data have been compiled on a number of projects, and the 
findings are now in the offices of the Authority. The subject 
matter of these various projects can be classified under the 
headings of education, government, economics, and sociology. 

Studies were inaugurated dealing with the entire educa- 
tional system of the State of Tennessee. Dr. Cocking, the 
Commissioner of Education, was asked to serve as adviser in 
connection with these studies, since he is also Chairman of the 
Tennessee Educational Commission, appointed to survey the 
educational needs of the state. The needs of the Educational 
Commission were given careful consideration in planning the 
educational studies. The data compiled constitute a valuable 
source of information for the use of the members of this Com- 
mission in the preparation of their survey reports. Educa- 
tional studies of somewhat more limited scope were made in 
some of the other states of the Tennessee Valley. 

In government, a number of studies of taxation, the system 
of paying officers through fees, the cost of administration of 
the Courts, the use of the electoral privilege, special legislative 
acts, the possibility of county consolidation, and county finance 
were made. 

In the field of economics, real estate inventories, marketing 
surveys, agricultural studies, the trends and development of 
various types of business, as well as a number of other topics 
were investigated. 

In the field of sociology, the studies have taken the form of 
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investigations of topics such as living conditions, slum areas, 
and sub-marginal areas. 

Some of the studies that have been completed have been 
made available to the public by the men and agencies that have 
conducted them. While the Tennessee Valley Authority is 
interested in the data assembled and in the findings, it served 
primarily as a coordinating agency and, consequently, is not 
prepared to assume responsibility for the findings or the recom- 
mendations based upon them. 


CONCLUSION 


In this discussion I have dealt only with that part of the 
social development program for which I have some adminis- 
trative responsibility. Similarly, other divisions are concern- 
ing themselves with problems looking to the social develop- 
ment of the Tennessee Valley. The success of the social de- 
velopment program depends upon cooperation with existing 
agencies, national, regional, state, and local, both within and 
without the Tennessee Valley. 

FLoyp W. REEVEs, 
Tennessee Valley Authority. 





Emotion and the Educative Process 


HEN the term emotion is read or heard in educational 

circles the immediate response of many persons is to 

something unpleasant. They think in terms of fear, 
anger or some unpleasant aspect of sex. Such limited con- 
cepts, however, do not underlie the ‘Exploratory Study of 
Emotion in the Educative Process” now being undertaken by 
the American Council committee operating under a subvention 
from the Josiah Macy, Jr., Foundation. We are planning to 
delve into much wider and perhaps more obscure areas of 
human psychology. 

In the Inglis Lecture at Harvard University this year, Pro- 
fessor Kandel said that a major problem of secondary educa- 
tion, indeed of all education, is to find a moral equivalent of 
Fascism and Communism with which to fire American youth. 
It is entirely true that, under the pressure of modern economic, 
social and industrial conditions, our democratic institutions 
are undergoing an inevitable evolution. Then some strong posi- 
tive motivation which may effect this self-repair under a demo- 
cratic government and within the frame of our democratic 
ideals is needed. Our committee will try to discover what 
hope we have of producing the deeply felt desires that must 
underlie constructive social purposing by youth. It is not that 
we expect to discover and propagate any panacea, but rather 
that we hope to point out neglected opportunities for experi- 
mentation and research in utilizing the schools and other edu- 
cational agencies to establish the dynamic that underlies pur- 
poseful behavior. 

But the possibility of an enormous challenge to feel and to 
act positively is not found only in social, political and eco- 
nomic problems. The emotional basis of aesthetic and cul- 
tural experiences needs likewise to be canvassed. It can hardly 
be said that contemporary American schools reflect any strong 
desire on the part of our population for a rich and full life 
expressed in cultural or aesthetic terms. There seems indeed 
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to be an almost virgin field here for education to use in en- 
riching and deepening the emotional or feeling side of life for 
our people. We expect to be able to point out practical in- 
stances where something is already being done, and we hope 


to suggest a great variety of experiments that may lead to 
fruitful public school work in these areas. 


The significance both of constructive social motivation and 
of a richer aesthetic life for young people is instantly apparent 
in relation to increased leisure, in relation to problems of 
juvenile delinquency and to numerous problems of mental 
hygiene. 

But the committee can scarcely limit itself to a study of the 
inspirational, aesthetic or cultural phases of emotional life, 
even though it discover here relatively undeveloped areas. 
The frontiers of scientific knowledge about the physiological 
bases of the emotions in the diencephalon, in the autonomic 
nervous system, and in those intriguing hormones released by 
the endocrines must be pushed back. 

The work of Dr. Cannon of Harvard and of Dr. Philip 
Bard of Johns Hopkins in locating the seat of neural control 
of the emotions in the thalamic section of the brain and in 
demonstrating the increased emotionality of decorticated ani- 
mals is highly significant. With a better understanding of the 
function of the various parts of the brain in emotional states, 
we may find many suggestions for experimentation in dis- 
ciplining specific emotional relations by cortical learning. In 
this we shall doubtless find many suggestions from clinical 
psychiatrists too. 

The measurement of qualitative differences in emotional 
states, as well as of the intensity of emotional reaction, must 
be examined. Dr. Lund of Temple University has been com- 
missioned by the committee to undertake an exhaustive study 
of the literature and thought in this field, and his findings will 
be scrutinized with the utmost care by the committee to locate 
leads for fruitful research. Preliminary to the development 
of any extensive program of experimentation for public edu- 
cation, the committee feels that it must know exactly the scope 
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and trustworthiness of the various measurement techniques by 
which such experimentation can be evaluated. 

The literature relating to many additional technical prob- 
lems involving the emotions must also be gone over in order to 
determine what are now the limits of our knowledge and to 
develop ideas for further research. Among these psychologi- 
cal problems are the following: 


(a) What is the influence of emotion upon motor coordina- 
tion and upon motor habits, including speech? 

(b) What is the influence of emotions upon the intellectual 
processes of learning, reasoning and imagining? 

(c) How far are the patterns of emotional behavior train- 
able? Do children develop emotional “appetities”? What is 
“emotional maturity”? 


(d) What is the part played by emotion in establishing spe- 
cific behavior goals and in conditioning the “‘personal values” 
that underlie long continued sequences of related action? 

(e) What is the part played by emotion in mental conflicts? 
What is the relation of this to mental disorders in children and 


young people? What is known about the diagnosis and reme- 
dial treatment of these functional disorders? 


School people will benefit greatly if our report can stimulate 
extensive research bearing upon these and subsidiary problems. 
The facilities of laboratory, clinic and school will all be needed, 
and an important contribution of this exploratory study will 
be to indicate the significance of the work of each for the others 
and particularly for school practice. 

A troublesome problem to which we shall devote a section 
of the report is sex, for it cannot be denied that sex involves 
an emotional background of positive desire that is universal. 
Our society has attached strong taboos to it, which means that 
there are numerous points where conflict, frustration, or a 
sense of guilt come to people. Again, profit-motivated ele- 
ments in society use sex as a continuous lure: witness advertis- 
ing, motion'pictures, certain publications and theaters; so that 
sex is practically inescapable even apart from personal rela- 
tions. Probably the committee will be hard put to it to find 
fruitful and practicable experiments to suggest to schools, 
and it may be that the ones developed will be more in the field 
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of sociology than psychology, but this problem must certainly 
be studied. In this the committee is not committed, or ad- 


dicted, to any special school of thought, and hopes for sugges- 
tions from all directions. 


In the matter of studying the emotions of school children we 
foresee numerous interesting aspects of the problem. 


(a) What are the emotional orientations of children enter- 
ing school? Which are innate and which acquired? How 
shall we discover the emotional orientations of entering pupils? 

(b) What is the maturity of emotional control of children 
entering school? How much of the maturity of control found 
is genetic and how much is due to experience and adaptation? 


By what means may the process of ‘‘maturing”’ emotionally be 
fostered? 


In order to answer any of these questions we certainly need 
further research and it is our hope to make specific suggestions 
after studying what has already been done. 

Then there is a particularly important matter, a constant or 
fluctuating influence upon all children as they pass through the 


schools. It may be termed the “emotional climate” of the 
school. To study this is to evaluate the pleasantness or un- 
pleasantness of school experience for children, the opportuni- 
ties which arise for natural emotional expression and for basic 
personal and social satisfactions, the extent of inhibition of 
normal reaction and the extent to which opportunities for satis- 
faction are denied. Some little bit has been written about this 
matter of the emotional climate of schools, but it is our im- 
pression that it has not been widely studied scientifically. Ele- 
ments of particular importance affecting it appear to include 
the following: 


(a) Teachers. Their influence seems to be determined by 
parentage and home background, training school experiences, 
understanding of children, conditions of life during profes- 
sional service, financial and occupational security, tempera- 
mental incompatibilities with superiors or with certain pupils, 
routine elements of their tasks, opportunities for initiative, 
professional philosophy, recreational opportunities and per- 
haps many other factors. 

(b) The Nature of the School Tasks. Among the perti- 
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nent factors here are: lack of relation to children’s experi- 
ences, frustration of curiosity, lack of continuity and integra- 
tion among school tasks, linguistic emphasis, use of artificial 
motivation, limitation of activity, interruption of motivated 
activity, exposure to repeated failure, suppression of inventive- 
ness and creative expression, neglect of aesthetic material and 
lack of a sequential development of meaning to life. 

(c) Conditions of School Operation. A superficial analysis 
reveals the following possible influences among many: regi- 
mentation, the normative measurement of success without rela- 
tion to capacity, arbitrary regulations regarding tardiness, 
absence, or discipline, mass instruction and lack of diagnostic 
measurement of academic difficulties, the juxtaposition of in- 
compatible personalities. 

(d) Relationships among Pupils. A few of the many in- 
fluential factors are: unsupervised play, bullying and teasing, 
bad leadership, imparting of mistaken, biased or undesirable 
concepts, contact with delinquent or unstable personalities, 
hysterical or imitative epidemics, admiration of spectacular 
exploits, and so on. 


From this rapid analysis it is apparent that the emotional 
climate of a school is a difficult thing to study, tangible as its 
influence upon the personalities of the pupils may be. This 
climate is not an identical matter for all children in a given 
class. For example, a particular child may be extremely sensi- 
tive to sarcasm, to praise or to some other element of the 
pupil-teacher relationship because of earlier experiences in 
other classrooms. If we can increase the awareness of teach- 
ers and administrators of the pervading effects of emotions 
upon learning and upon character growth, I am sure that we 
shall stimulate an enormous amount of thoughtful variation in 
school procedures from which much good will come to children. 

Finally we have to deal with what I call “emotional de- 
viates.”” In every school there are children whose emotions 
are so intense or so persistent that they cannot adjust them- 
selves to the conventional routine of the school. Sometimes 
they are merely a menace to the orderliness and efficiency of 
the school, but sometimes they endanger the adjustment and 
even the safety of other children. Naturally we are equally 
concerned with the personality adjustment of these deviates 
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and with their influence on other children. While research in 
the etiology of such emotional aberrations must be undertaken 
by psychiatrists or by psychological specialists, the remedial 
treatment cannot be effective unless the school and the home 
are intelligently cooperative. 

Most of our present special classes for a-typical children 
are adapted to cases of border-line mentality or high grade 
feeblemindedness but are ill-equipped either in curriculum or 
procedures for the re-education of more intelligent problem 
children. The latter must always be treated with the purpose 
of returning them to a fully self-directing adjustment to school 
routine and to social living. We have made little provision 
for this. Our mental hygiene clinics can only study the causes 
of the maladjustments, make suggestions for gross readjust- 
ments in the life of the child and try to bring about a sym- 
pathetic understanding of him on the part of parents and 
teachers. Recent studies by Gliick have shown that this is not 
enough, for a large majority of juvenile delinquents are found 
to persist in this delinquency even after the most thorough 
diagnosis and treatment at the Judge Baker Foundation or 
other similar agencies. Your committee will look for experi- 
ments already carried through or for suggestions for new 
ways of handling problem children in schools so that the im- 
pact of remedial measures or of improved environmental in- 
fluence may not be limited to clinical contacts alone. We feel 
that very fertile ideas may emerge. 

In general, then, our study of emotion and the educative 
process will follow the intent of the grant— it is to be an ex- 
ploratory study. We shall summarize and coordinate the 
knowledge that is now available, we shall point out the prob- 
lems that remain critical to further progress, and we shall 
suggest research and experimentation that may be expected to 
give further information or to develop procedures for meeting 
these problems. 

DANIEL A. PRESCOTT, 
Rutgers University. 





The National Institution of Public Affairs 


ATHER than spend the full period with my talk, I have 
suggested that the members of the Council may care to 
ask questions regarding the Institution’s plans. I shall 

therefore be glad to answer any queries you choose to submit 
at the conclusion of my remarks. 

Last December the suggestion was made by a member of 
the National Administration that a training in the practical 
operations of government be offered to those college students 
and graduates who have made an academic study of politics 
and government and afhliated fields. 

This was not a new suggestion, for it has been found in as 
old a document as the last will and testament of George Wash- 
ington, but last December’s proposal was accompanied by a 
definite plan for the realization of that universally commended 
idea. 

As the combined result of that proposal and the wisdom of 
educational authorities on public service throughout the coun- 
try, the National Institution of Public Affairs has been estab- 
lished. Students will be brought to Washington next February 
to enjoy the benefits of the Institution’s first training and study 
of the practical and human elements of government and poli- 
tics, a working knowledge of which is so important to success 
in the field of public service. 

Sponsored by the National Administration and enjoying 
the cooperation of the Federal Government, the National In- 
stitution is, however, a self-governing and independent insti- 
tution of non-partisan and non-political nature which is pri- 
vately financed and apart from political or governmental con- 
trol in any way. 

The Institution’s Trustees, who were selected by and from 
the Advisory Board, are Eugene Meyer of Washington, Louis 
Brownlow of Chicago, and former Governor William E. Sweet 
of Colorado. The Advisory Board also includes Major John 
S. Cohen of the Atlanta Journal, Mr. Edward A. Filene of 
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Boston, Dr. Anson Phelps Stokes of Washington, and Dr. 
Mary E. Woolley of Mount Holyoke College. 

The educational program and activities of the Institution 
are under the supervision of the Educational Committee, which 
is chairmaned by Dr. Arnold Bennett Hall of Brookings Insti- 
tution and includes Dean Clark of Yale Law School, Dr. 
Mann, Dean Shepard of Ohio State University and Dr. 
Splawn of the Interstate Commerce Commission. Under the 
supervision of the Educational Committee a full-time Educa- 
tional Director, yet to be appointed, will have charge of the 
Institution’s educational activities. 

Next fall college-trained men and women of four levels will 
be selected for the Institution’s program of next winter— 
juniors, seniors, graduate students and recent graduates. They 
will be appointed upon the following basis: strong scholastic 
standing; a demonstrated interest in politics and government; 
and qualities of character and ability, particularly those hav- 
ing to do with leadership. 

The students thus appointed to the National Institution’s 
scholarships will be brought to Washington for two months, 
according to the plans for the first year, which will start their 
study on February Ist. 

Translating an educational feature from the fields of engi- 
neering and medicine into the study of public affairs, the Na- 
tional Institution will in its program emphasize an internship 
on the part of each student in actual governmental service. 

Just as an engineering student carries on much of his study 
in the laboratory and the academically trained medical student 
works in his laboratory and serves an internship before engag- 
ing in actual practice, so will the students appointed by the 
National Institution pursue an internship in the career of their 
choice, government. 

As if they were permanently employed, they will serve as 
administrative assistants to governmental officials in the higher 
brackets, in a combination of service and instruction received 
in their pursuit of individual case problems to which they will 
be assigned. 

With that emphasis on the internship idea, the program of 
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the Institution will include talks and forums led by govern- 
mental officials themselves, observation of the actual workings 
of the government and analysis of the material evidences of 
the various units and functions. In addition, the program will 
be coordinated by periodic discussion groups led by a small 
number of social science professors who shall be selected to 
come to Washington on leave of absence from their respective 
colleges for the duration of the Institution’s program. 

I should feel remiss in gratitude were I not to acknowledge 
a deep appreciation of the splendid cooperation which the 
American Council on Education has so graciously afforded the 
establishment of the Institution. 

Fortunately, the last few years have seen a changed attitude 
toward activity in politics and government. Those people, 
who previously scorned it, now have a greater respect for 
public service. Undoubtedly this has been brought about 
mainly by the economic depression, together with its resultant 
closer relationship between government and the world of busi- 
ness and finance. 

Consequently we have seen the entrance into the field of 
government and politics of many men who have had splendid 
academic training, but who have lacked practical experience 
and contact with the actual forces of public affairs. 

It is our belief that we can to some degree remedy this sit- 
uation by providing an opportunity for training in the prac- 
tical operations of government as nobly supplementing aca- 
demic preparation; for, regardless of the economic system or 
political plan which the future may hold for America, whether 
it be capitalistic, socialistic or otherwise, it is an evident truth 
that we shall need trained men for the administration of gov- 
ernment and management of politics. As a “laboratory of 
public affairs,” the National Institution intends to develop such 
trained men. 


Otis T. WINGO, JR., 


Executive Secretary. 





Citizens’ Councils for Constructive 
Economy 


BELIEVE it was the new president of Williams College 
who in his recent book on John Hay said, “A state of mind 
is as formidable as a fortress.” Josh Billings perhaps put 
the same thought into cruder expression when he drawled, “It 
aint ignorance that hurts so much; it’s folks knowin’ so con- 
founded much that aint so!” In discussing Citizens’ Councils, 
we are dealing with the product of education after it has been 
fashioned, we are dealing; that is, with the adult. His igno- 
rance in matters of government and community operation is 
abysmal but it isn’t his ignorance that matters: it’s his knowing 
so many things that aren’t so that act as obstacles to intelligent 
action. When we talk Citizens’ Councils we are talking about 
a device which may enable us to hurdle some of these obstacles. 
When the American Council on Education met in Washing- 
ton a year ago, the Citizens’ Council program had just been 
born. It was the offspring of depression. Those were dark 
days. Shortly before, a group of citizens had met in Washing- 
ton at the call of the President of the United States to con- 
sider the crisis in education. Members of this group had been 
selected by national organizations representing agriculture, 
business, government, education and public welfare. Because 
of the fact that education was essentially a local governmental 
problem, it was realized that local action was the first step in 
any solution. One of the findings of this conference, there- 
fore, was the recommendation that there be set up in each com- 
munity a Citizens’ Council broadly representative of all inter- 
ests to clarify and mobilize public opinion in matters of vital 
community concern. This suggestion attracted wide attention 
and, following a series of conferences, a committee represent- 
ing more than fifty national organizations was set up under the 
National Municipal League for the purpose of stimulating 
organization of local Citizens’ Councils. 
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In brief, a Citizens’ Council, as originally conceived, was an 
effort to mobilize civic energy and intelligence around a table 
to focus on the problems of the emergency. Such councils 
were formed by selecting outstanding personalities in the va- 
rious civic organizations and groups of the community. Their 
purpose, in a phrase was, “‘constructive economy’’—that is, 
maintenance of essential community services in the face of re- 
duced expenditures which meant the elimination of waste in 
governmental organization through reorganization of struc- 
ture and improvement in administrative methods. 

It is one thing to launch an idea into space; another to have 
it translated into action. There is not time here to tell the 
full story of how this was done. Suffice to say that as a result 
of radio, publicity in newspapers, magazines, and professional 
publications, considerable speaking, conference and organiza- 
tion field work, within a space of a few months, the Citizens’ 
Council idea caught the imagination of leaders in city after 
city. Today more than 150 such councils testify to the prac- 
ticability of the idea. 

The fact of the existence of these councils is in itself signif- 
icant. Most American communities are over-organized. Too 
many of these organizations work along in their own pigeon- 
holes with little consideration or thought for their neighbor 
organizations which are doing likewise. It is high time some 
of these partitions were removed. It is high time there was 
some coordination among the various groups. The whole 
picture needs to be seen. If the Citizens’ Council idea had 
done nothing more than stimulate such coordination, it would 
have justified itself. 

But from the broader standpoint, a Citizens’ Council must 
be judged by its achievements. Have these local councils after 
organization done anything worthwhile? That is perhaps the 
question we should consider here. Most of the councils were 
formed in a period when local government in the country was 
being subjected to terrific pressure from all sides. First, there 
was the demand and perhaps the necessity for reduction in 
expenditures—demand from organized taxpayer groups hard 
hit by the depression—necessity due to delinquent taxes and 
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the literal impossibility in many communities of raising suffi- 
cient funds locally to keep governmental expenditures at their 
pre-depression level. 

Second, there was the opposing pressure from public em- 
ployees and their families who knew that reduction in govern- 
mental expenditures meant salary cuts or dismissal, since half 
the money spent by local governments is spent for salaries. 

Third, there was the opposing pressure from private busi- 
ness interests that gained when government spent—construc- 
tion men, contractors, cement manufacturers, asphalt pro- 
ducers, and all the rest of the multiple business concerns in 
this country whose livelihood depends, by and large, upon 
maintenance rather than reduction of governmental expendi- 
tures. 

And finally, there was opposing pressure from unselfish 
groups—the men and women who had been devoting their 
time without remuneration to educational, cultural and social 
agencies. ‘Those interested in the school system would fight 
any drastic reduction in the budgetary allowance for schools; 
those interested in the public library would seek to maintain 
adequate budgetary allowance for library services; those inter- 
ested in public recreation would point out that in times of wide- 
spread unemployment, more rather than less should be spent; 
the public health people would point to the danger of curtail- 
ing public health expenditures in this emergency when hunger 
lowers human resistance to disease; those interested in public 
welfare work needed no argument—the long lines of unem- 
ployed told their story more dramatically than could hours of 
oratory. 

These councils, therefore, were facing no theoretical prob- 
lem—no problem in a vacuum. The needs which govern- 
mental services fill are continuing needs. Stop the supply for 
one moment and the social or economic wreckage is fearful. 
This is no exaggeration and may be readily perceived. Picture 
what would happen in New York City if no food were forth- 
coming for the millions of unemployed for even so short a 
period as three days. Picture what would happen in Chicago 
if the water system were shut down. Picture what would 
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happen in any one of our large cities if there were no fire de- 
partment or police department for forty-eight hours. 

To visualize what follows the closing of schools is less easy. 
But we know that education is a continuous process—we can- 
not give a child a double amount of education tomorrow to 
compensate him for that of which we are depriving him today. 
And the closing of libraries—who has a measuring rod for loss 
of morale? For only he could determine the extent of damage 
done by curtailment of library services to the millions of un- 
employed who are using these services to help bolster up their 
spirits and better equip themselves for the new job when it 
comes. 

It was this situation into which the local Citizens’ Council 
had to step and function. 

In the southern states, where hundreds of schools had been 
forced to close before the term ended last spring and where the 
prospects were that a very large number of these would not be 
able to open in the fall, the chief emphasis of Citizens’ Coun- 
cils has been on awakening the people to the necessity of an 
adequate support of education. In Mississippi, North Caro- 
lina, Arkansas, and Alabama the State Congress of Parents 
and Teachers together with the State Department of Educa- 
tion urged other organizations to join with them in promoting 
the formation of local Councils. 

In Alabama forty-two county Citizens’ Councils were 
formed by the end of last May. Of all the southern states 
the schools of this state were suffering most. Approximately 
one thousand of the rural schools had been unable to open 
their doors to ninety thousand children after the Christmas 
holidays, and more than half the rural schools and many city 
schools had to close before completing full terms. 

Four warrant and income tax amendments to the state con- 
stitution which would liquidate the state’s floating indebted- 
ness and make money available to the schools were to be voted 
on in the July election. It was a time for quick action. The 
county Citizens’ Councils put on an intensive, state-wide cam- 
paign. Posters were prepared, council members made house- 
to-house calls, the councils provided speakers, used the radio, 
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and wrote letters to leading citizens in which they pointed out 
the importance of passing the amendments. 

The amendments were carried overwhelmingly though the 
opposition was powerfully organized and one, the income tax 
amendment, had been beaten less than a year before by a vote 
of two to one. The schools—most of them—were open in 
the fall. 

In this campaign was demonstrated the need of a central 
agency which could gather facts and present a unified plan of 
action for all of the county councils, and thus in the late fall 
there was formed, in Montgomery, the Alabama Citizens’ 
Council on Good Government consisting at the outset of rep- 
resentatives of eighteen state organizations. 

Members of the research committee of this state council are 
preparing and distributing to the local councils a series of 
twelve studies on state and local government. One of the 
more recent, for example, gave detailed information regarding 
an injunction suit pending in the courts and having to do with 
appropriations legally allocated to education which had been 
suspended and the funds diverted to other functions. If de- 
cided favorably, this suit would result in more ample support 
to education. 

The broad program of the Alabama state Citizens’ Council 
is constructive reorganization of state and local governments 
in order that essential public services such as education and 
health may be preserved. This program embraces abolition of 
the fee system of payment, setting up the county executive plan, 
and modernization of the taxation system. 

While the question of how to keep school doors open is not 
quite so critical in northern cities as in the south, a number of 
Citizens’ Councils in the north are concentrating attention on 
educational problems. In Valley City, North Dakota, for 
example, a Citizens’ Council made up of two representatives of 
each of sixty-six organizations has as its chief purpose the pro- 
motion of matters which concern the welfare of Valley City 
children. Prevention of child delinquency, safeguarding chil- 
dren against fire and accident, recreation, and training chil- 
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dren in citizenship were a few of the items considered at recent 
sessions of the council. 

In Hartford, Connecticut, where the schools were recently 
consolidated and where as a result of this reorganization a 
number of new policies are to be determined in the near future, 
a Citizens’ Council consisting of representatives of every im- 
portant group and school district in the city has been formed 
to consider problems confronting the schools. The council 
insists that politics has no place in any part of the school sys- 
tem, asserts that the schools should be run economically, but 
as firmly states the conviction that ‘“‘any saving at the expense 
of the adequate education of the children is an extravagance 
that the city cannot afford.” 

Wherever essential community services were threatened, 
Citizens’ Councils have done their best to ward off serious cur- 
tailment in expenditure. In general the social and cultural 
services have been hit first and hardest. 

Arousing interest in a community center was the first task 
undertaken by the Citizens’ Council in Athens, Georgia. Fort 
Wayne, Indiana, found its Citizens’ Committee useful in pre- 
venting a threatened disastrous cutting of its library services, 
which was accomplished through acquainting citizens with the 
value of these services and arousing public opinion. In Cam- 
den, New Jersey, the congress of civic associations is endeavor- 
ing to procure lower water rates from a private company which 
is serving some of the wards of the city. 

A number of councils tackled tax delinquency as their first 
major task. Dayton, Ohio, was one of the first to organize 
‘Pay Your Taxes’’ campaigns, a number of which are now in 
progress. 

In New York State Citizens’ Councils are particularly inter- 
ested in the reorganization and simplification of government, 
doing away with overlapping units and useless offices. While 
some reorganization is possible under present statutes, no 
large improvement can take place without enabling legislation. 
The value of concerted action on the part of all Citizens’ 
Councils is obvious and steps have already been taken to bring 
this about. Two state conferences held in New York City 
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have been attended by representatives of New York cities and 
towns. Senators Desmond and Mastick, chief proponents of 
bills in the state legislature for county reorganization, ex- 
plained these in detail and simplification under existing legisla- 
tion was discussed, the latter very graphically by citizens of 
towns that had already brought about such reorganization. 

Formation of a Citizens’ Council in New York City with its 
hundreds of organizations was a formidable task and yet no- 
where was coordination of the work of the many civic groups 
more needed. Twenty organizations, for the most part feder- 
ations of smaller groups, are now represented in the civic 
conference. 

The job that most of the Citizens’ Councils have tackled is 
that of governmental reorganization in the interests of eff- 
ciency. There has been a disposition on the part of a few 
educators to shrug shoulders at the Citizens’ Council because 
it did not at once fight the battle for education: that is, insist 
that school costs not be cut. A broader and more realistic 
view of the situation may be necessary. If a government does 
not have the money and cannot borrow the money to maintain 
its expenditures at the existing level, something must be done. 
As we see it, the most constructive thing that can be done in 
that situation is to eliminate the waste in government and have 
economy and progress at the same time. Unfortunately, this 
cannot be done ina moment. It takes research and knowledge 
of the facts and organization and education, and citizens 
action. Citizens’ Councils have in most instances made a start 
in this direction. 

From the standpoint of the immediate purpose for which 
the program was organized—that is, the stemming of the tide 
of hysterical cut-and-slash economy—much has been achieved. 
The psychology of community after community has been 
altered from intense interest in budget cutting as such to 
sudden realization that the real problem is to keep the local 
governmental services operating satisfactorily. We have not 
yet reached the point where the social and educational services 
operating satisfactorily. We have not yet reached the point 
where the social and educational services are beginning to get 
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increased appropriations but the pendulum seems ready to 
start on its trip back. Thus city after city has been willing to 
see its tax rate increased this year in order to avoid default on 
the one hand or too serious curtailment of service on the other. 
In other words, we have already assisted in winning a kind of 
negative victory which is of great importance. Furthermore, 
in 150 cities, Citizens’ Councils are continuing to combat waste 
with information and indifference with intelligent action. 

If state and local governments had been organized and 
operated on an efficient basis in the past, which involves long 
range financial planning, what we commonly refer to as “the 
crisis in education”’ never would have occurred. Furthermore, 
the financial crisis in education can be met best by reorganiza- 
tion of local government, freeing money now wasted to be used 
for education. It is this approach to the problems of the emer- 
gency that the Citizens’ Councils generally are taking. It is 
an interesting experiment in democracy and in the mobilization 
of public opinion behind the things that are worthwhile in our 
local community life. Much may depend upon it. Democracy 
in America must become efficient if it is to survive. This is 
true throughout the governmental levels—it applies as well to 
the artificial, inadequate and archaic unit known as the county, 
as to Federal and state government. Here, too, we have an 
educational crisis, involving the attitudes of American citizens 
toward their government, and the attitudes of public officials 
toward their work. And it is at this point, perhaps, that we in 
America face our most serious problem. 

If Citizens’ Councils make any fundamental contribution 
toward the solution of our problems of democracy—or educa- 
tion, for in the last analysis they are identical—it will be in the 
direction of improving these relationships. 

Howarp P. Jones, 
National Municipal League. 












The Educational Advisory Committee of 
the New York State Economic Council 


RESIDENT Merwin K. Hart, of the New York State 
Economic Council, announced the formation of the Coun- 
cil’s Educational Advisory Committee on February 14, 
1934. He accompanied this announcement with a brief state- 
ment of the considerations which moved the Council to request 
the services of such a committee, as follows: 


“Several years’ study and effort devoted to the promotion 
of efficiency and economy in the conduct of public affairs in 
this state have impressed the New York State Economic Coun- 
cil with the critical character of problems involved in the cur- 
rent maintenance of public education. On the one hand, the 
raising of funds for the support of schools, as for all public 
enterprises, grows constantly more difficult, and the demands 
of taxpayers for relief from burdens that seem intolerable are 
becoming ever more impatiently insistent. On the other hand, 
there is growing anxiety and redoubled effort on the part of 
those in charge of the schools to maintain and improve an edu- 
cational program developed in the days of financial prosperity. 

‘Taxpayers demanding relief can hardly be expected to 
overlook the possibilities of economies in the public schools, 
which absorb a large proportion of the public revenues. Un- 
fortunately, taxpayers, as a rule, have too little contact with 
the program of public education to appreciate the full sig- 
nificance and relative importance of the various parts of that 
program. As a result, their demands for tax relief, often ex- 
pressed in terms of definite curtailments and eliminations in 
the educational program, are likely to be interpreted by edu- 
cators as an attack on the school system. Attack means hos- 
tility; those attacking are felt to be enemies of public educa- 
tion. Assigned that role, it is extremely difficult for the over- 
burdened taxpayer not to seem, at least, to justify it. But as 
every sincere person must recognize, no condition could be 
worse for public education and the public welfare than hos- 
tility between those in charge of the public schools and those 
who pay the bills for their support. The real and lasting in- 
terests of these two groups are inseparable. At no previous 
time has the need of their appreciative cooperation been so 
acute. Such cooperation, to be permanently effective, must be 
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securely based on mutual understanding of the educational- 
financial problems involved in the uninterrupted maintenance 
of a sound and economical system of public schools.” 


The type of service expected of this Committee and the con- 
ditions under which it would be available, were suggested by 
President Hart in the following statements : 


‘Opportunities for the service of this Educational Advisory 
Committee in the State of New York may be found wherever 
those in charge of schools, and those on whom the schools are 
dependent for financial support, are seeking efficiency and 
economy in education. Especially in circumstances in which 
the immediate concerns of administrators and financial sup- 
porters of education are in collision, or tending toward col- 
lision, this Advisory Committee should be of distinct service 
to education and to all interests involved. 

‘Initiative for the procurement of the services of the Edu- 
cational Advisory Committee must be taken or approved by 
educational officials; the committee has no disposition to in- 
trude its services on any one. The procedure of the committee, 
wherever it appears that it can be of service, will be especially 
adapted to each situation. In general, the methods of the 
typical school survey, in which members of the committee are 
widely experienced, will not be followed. Everywhere today 
the pressing need is for prompt and wise action on the part of 
responsible officials. The typical ‘survey’ accumulation and 
burial in bulky volumes, of innumerable data, beautifully 
charted and graphed, with a disconcerting array of recom- 
mendations, is not likely to meet this need. The committee 
proposes rather cooperative study of major educational-finan- 
cial problems, taking account, of course, of all significant facts 
bearing on these problems. In such study the committee will 
expect the active participation of responsible local officials and 
representatives of educational and financial interests. 

“Such cooperative study, including appraisal and construc- 
tive planning looking to prompt action, all with due considera- 
tion of the immediate and long-time interests of a sound and 
economical educational program, is a procedure of great 
promise. It promises not merely adequately considered, wise 
action in immediate situations; but also, and perhaps of even 
more importance, it promises wider and better understanding 
of the interrelated problems of public education and public 
finance, an understanding which is today largely and deplor- 
ably lacking. 
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“Within necessary limitations, the advisory service, as here 
outlined, is available to responsible officials without cost.” 


The personnel of the committee consists of Dean Henry W. 
Holmes, of the Harvard Graduate School of Education; Dr. 
William S. Learned, of the Carnegie Foundation for the Ad- 
vancement of Teaching; Dr. Charles R. Mann, Director of 
the American Council on Education; Dr. Albert B. Meredith, 
head of the Department of School Administration of the 
School of Education, New York University; and Dr. Frank 
E. Spaulding, of the Graduate School of Yale University. 

Although this Educational Advisory Committee was set up 
by the New York State Economic Council, the president of 
the latter body makes it clear in the quotations just cited that 
the Council requests and expects only disinterested and un- 
biased service of the committee—service designed to harmo- 
nize and promote the basically inseparable interests of public 
education and public finance. To give especial emphasis to the 
independent responsibility of the committee, President Hart 
stated in his announcement of the committee’s formation that 
every member of it, “whether acting individually or as a mem- 
ber of the Educational Advisory Committee, preserves his dis- 
interested independence of observation, thought, and judg- 
ment.” And this idea he further emphasized in the “Weekly 
Legislative Letter’ of the Council of March 24, by interpret- 
ing as follows the language just quoted: ‘““This means among 
other things,” he states, ‘‘that the Educational Advisory Com- 
mittee will act just as independently of the Economic Council 
as it will of any educational or other organization.” 

A report, just issued by the committee, of its study of the 
situation in Little Falls, N. Y., is prefaced by statements of 
“certain educational-financial convictions.” As these state- 
ments give a fair and reasonably adequate expression of the 
point of view of the committee and of the guiding principles 
in its procedure, they are here quoted in full, as follows: 


‘1. An efficient system of public education, free to all chil- 
dren and youth, is essential to the welfare of every community. 
Equally essential is the maintenance of the community’s finan- 
cial integrity. Without the latter, the former is impossible. 
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“2. The mere amount of a community’s expenditures on 
education is a wholly unsatisfactory measure either of the effi- 
ciency of its schools or of the extent of its financial sacrifice. 
Maintenance, even improvement of educational efficiency, is 
often compatible with a reduction in expenditures, however 
low these may be in comparison with other cities. Further, it 
is obvious that the financial ability of one community may be 
taxed more severely by expenditures that are relatively low 
oo is that of another by expenditures that are relatively 

igh. 

‘3. Educational efficiency, and expenditures necessary to 
maintain and promote efficiency, are matters to be determined 
directly on the basis of facts. Larger educational expendi- 
tures in other communities, unwarranted expenditures in other 
departments of local government, are indeed matters of in- 
terest and concern, but they must not be allowed to determine, 
much less to justify, any given scale of expenditures in any 
public school system. 

‘4, Subject to general provisions of the education law, every 
local board of education and its superintendent are charged 
with the responsibility of administering the schools under their 
control in such a manner as to insure the largest possible bene- 
fits to pupils. The honest fulfilment of this responsibility often 
clashes with the personal interests of some who are not pupils. 
Whose interests shall be served? This is the crucial issue that 
arises with every administrative act. The fruits of settlement 
in favor of non-pupil interests are educational inefficiency and 
unjustified expenditures. 

‘5. A successful discharge of the responsibility for adminis- 
tering the schools in the interest of pupils is furthered or 
obstructed by the attitude and activity, or inactivity, of the 
community. The pupils themselves are largely incapable of 
standing for their own interests. Individuals and small but 
active groups are always seeking school funds, through jobs or 
sales, primarily for their own advantage. The interest of the 
overwhelming majority of citizens, however, for the sake of 
their children and general community welfare, is in the best 
schools that can be maintained with the most efficient expendi- 
ture of the money available for their support. The continuous 
expression of intelligent parent-citizen interest in the schools 
is indispensable to their efficient administration. School ad- 
ministrators are in constant need of the support, even of the 
stimulus, of an aggressive parent-citizen interest in efficient 
schools. 
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“6. If pupil interests are made the sole criterion of school 
administration, reasonable expenditures for schools need no 
justification as a preferred budget item in times of financial 
dificulty. Even in communities of wealth and in times of 
prosperity, expenditures of school tax-money in the further- 
ance of personal, non-pupil interests, though possibly worthy in 
themselves, are indefensible; in communities of restricted 
means and in times of economic distress, such expenditures are 
reprehensible and tend to defeat the main purpose for which 
the schools exist.” 


In early March, the service of the Advisory Committee was 
sought by the Board of Education and the Superintendent of 
Little Falls, and was welcomed by the Mayor and other city 
officials, by local representatives of the State Economic Coun- 
cil, and by many other interested organizations and citizens. 
All cooperated heartily with the Advisory Committee in its 
study of the situation, of which the outstanding features are 
typical of hundreds throughout the country: 

Unemployment; closed factories; vacant tenements; unpaid 
rents; diminishing dividends; depreciation and loss of invest- 
ments ; declining trade; unpaid bills; an annually mounting per- 
centage of uncollected taxes; foreclosures; loss of homes; 
strenuous efforts to reduce public expenditures; reductions in 
all city departments more than offset by increased expenditures 
for relief; repeated demands for salary and wage refunds, 
which teachers granted a year earlier and last year in larger 
percentage than any other city employees; growing tension 
between school officials and employees, on the one hand, and 
the city government and taxpayers on the other, the former 
feeling that they have been contributing more than their share, 
the latter charging them with unwillingness to cooperate in the 
relief of intolerable tax burdens and in the maintenance of the 
city’s financial integrity. 

Practically all criticism of the schools is focussed on their 
cost; their officials are charged with extravagance, are termed 
“spendthrifts”; yet the per-pupil cost, always very low, now 
appears to be lower than in any other city in the state; the gen- 
eral sentiment of the community is in favor of good schools; 
any movement to impair their present efficiency would un- 
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doubtedly meet with strong disapproval. The basic question 
is: How to preserve, even to enhance the schools’ present effi- 
ciency, and at the same time to reduce their cost. 

This question, the report of the Advisory Committee an- 
swers for Little Falls. The committee’s study of the situation, 
and its recommendations, were made in strict harmony with 
the convictions and principles, already quoted. 

A rigid analysis of every type of proposed expenditure dur- 
ing the year 1934 revealed that about 20 per cent was for debt 
service, which cannot be reduced or deferred without impair- 
ing the city’s credit; in fact, the total of capital and interest 
payments due next year is substantially larger than ever. Of 
the remainder, 85.5 per cent was for salaries and wages. The 
rest covering all material items of current expense, chiefly 
books, supplies, and the operation and maintenance of the 
school plant, was found to be scarcely sufficient, in face of ris- 
ing costs, and notwithstanding the exceptional thrift practiced 
by a very competent superintendent, who exercises as full con- 
trol of the business as of the educational aspects of the system. 

In a word, the only item susceptible of reduction without 
serious impairment of the school system was that for salaries. 
This item, the Advisory Committee found it practicable to re- 
duce, not only without impairment, but with improvement in 
the efficiency of the schools. In fact, all of the committee’s 
major recommendations rest entirely upon educational con- 
siderations ; reduction in expense is incidental, a by-product. 

The principal and most significant features of the com- 
mittee’s recommendations deal with the teachers’ salary 
schedules and the content and administration of the curriculum 
of the junior-senior high school. This school’s efficiency, the 
committee finds, ‘‘can be enhanced in two ways, first by improv- 
ing the content of the curriculum so as to make it more suitable 
to the capacities and needs of pupils, especially to that large 
group who are in school chiefly because they have nowhere else 
to go.”” To make the school worth while for these youth, 
traditional studies must be revised and new ones introduced— 
studies dealing largely, on the level of pupils’ capacities and 
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interests, with current practical problems of living—social, 
economic, industrial, and civic. 


While the proposed improvements in the content of the cur- 
riculum will not in themselves tend to reduce costs—in fact 
certain comparatively small increases are indicated—the entire 
curriculum, as revised and improved, may be much more effec- 
tively administered through a substantial reduction in the 
pupil-load, that is, in the number of daily recitation periods in 


which pupils are now engaged. To quote from the commit- 
tee’s report, 


“the present number of such periods, filling for most pupils the 
entire school day, is excessive—and unnecessarily expensive. 
This is not to say that pupils are overburdened with work; the 
reverse is undoubtedly nearer the truth. “Those who are 
capable, are denied adequate opportunity and stimulus to 
work; while most of those who appear incapable, without ex- 
cessive supervision, are probably engaged in activities that are 
unsuited to their needs. 

“In the secondary grades pupils should be learning increas- 
ing independence and self-control; learning to study under 
self-direction; learning to assume responsibility for their own 
education; learning that there is lasting educational value only 
in what they do for themselves to achieve ends that they set 
for themselves as desirable. Such learnings should become a 
part of the student’s life, characterizing his attitude and ap- 
proach to every problem; they are of far more value than the 
passing of a test on a given assignment which will be signalized 
with a grade and a credit. 

“The secondary school can render its pupils no greater serv- 
ice than to help them acquire these invaluable learning powers 
and habits. But instead of helping, a program that requires 
recitation or other work under immediate teacher direction 
throughout the day puts serious obstacles in the way. Inde- 
pendence and responsibility are learned through exercise. 
Time for such exercise should be afforded by the school 
program. 

‘Hence the Advisory Committee strongly recommends, not 
primarily for the sake of economy, but in the interests of the 
pupils, that a program be worked out which will reduce the 
normal pupil-load, in terms of daily recitation periods in regu- 
lar subjects, from five to four with differentiations to fit indi- 
vidual needs. The length of periods for some subjects, at 
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least, might also be profitably reduced from 55 to 45 minutes. 
Since the number of teachers needed, other factors remaining 
unchanged, varies directly with the number of class recitations 
which teachers are required to carry, it is apparent that the 
reduction suggested in the average pupil-load would reduce by 
fully one-sixth the number of teachers required.” 


This recommendation of a sharp reduction in pupil-load, the 
committee is fully aware, is a direct challenge to the results of 
recent and current nation-wide movements, which have per- 
meated the secondary schools of Little Falls, as they have in 
varying degrees all other secondary schools of the country, 
greatly increasing the pupil-load. These movements derive 
mainly from two sources, from standardizing agencies, and 
from that phase of recent educational development which 
expresses itself in a multitude of devices designed partly to 
attract, interest, occupy, and hold in school pupils who could 
not otherwise be held there, and partly to help pupils meet 
the requirements of the standardizing agencies. The first of 
these sources has been overwhelmingly prolific in its elabora- 
tion of such educational legal tender as “hours,” “credits,” 
‘units,’ and “counts”; while the second has been no less pro- 
lific in its invention of such symbols of “‘progress’’ as “‘proj- 
ects,” “socialized study,” “socialized recitation,” “supervised 
study,” “guidance,” and “‘activities” and “clubs” innumerable. 
Meritorious as are the basic ideas of these movements, their 
development has resulted in a systematized maze of activities 
and requirements whose maintenance dominates the school 
days of both pupils and teachers. Meanwhile the basic educa- 
tional need of pupils, and of teachers too, is obscured and 
neglected—the need of opportunity and stimulus for each 
pupil to work as a responsible individual, to think, to plan, to 
decide, and to do, each according to his capacity, and to suffer 
and to enjoy, each one, the natural consequences of his own 
thoughts and acts. 

The committee is not insensible of the practical difficulties 
involved in effecting the changes suggested in this matter. 
“The greatest difficulty of all,” it finds, 


“will be to secure the necessary change of attitude on the part 
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of teachers and pupils. The pupils will make this change 
readily, and most of them gladly; the degree of readiness will 
depend on the teachers’ success in adopting the new point of 
view. This change involves, for teachers, an increasing release 
to pupils of primary responsibility for learning; for pupils, an 
increasing assumption of this responsibility; for the adminis- 
tration, the making sure through frequent and suitable tests 
of an objective and external nature, that the pupil is capable 
of doing what is asked of him. Finally, there will be needed 
the support of the home, which, in some cases, may require the 
substitution of intelligent standards of school appraisal for 
long and uncritically accepted routine procedures. 

“Through the changes here recommended, the teacher’s 
function is in no wise lessened; its significance is rather in- 
creased. It is to strengthen the pupil by allowing, expecting, 
and requiring him to do for himself; by helping him so much, 
and only so much as is really necessary. ‘To do more is to 
weaken rather than to strengthen him.” 


In place of the present purely automatic salary schedules, 
which provide initial and maximum salaries slightly higher 
than the minimal requirements of the state law, the committee 
recommends flexible schedules, at no point in conflict with the 
law, which permit substantial recognition of superior service. 
In support of this recommendation, the committee advances 
the following arguments and considerations. “The effect of 


relatively low, automatic schedules,” reads the committee’s 
report, 


“is to retain the less efficient teachers while the more efficient 
are attracted away by better schedules, offering larger annual 
increments and higher maxima, with the result that an increas- 
ing number of positions, always tending toward 100 per cent, 
come to be held by those whose services are overpaid. This 
result is hastened in a system, like that of Little Falls, which 
is stationary or declining in enrollment, and is greatly favored 
by the operation of a tenure law such as that in force in New 
York State. 

“Specifically, the combination of a rigid tenure law with a 
relatively low automatic schedule works like this. Under nor- 
mal conditions of growth and competition for superior teach- 
ing service, the more competent teachers are constantly leav- 
ing, usually before the maximum is reached, because the auto- 
matic advancement is geared to average or mediocre ability. 
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When the number of teaching positions, for any reason, is to 
be reduced, all the best teachers on probation at low salaries 
must, according to law, be eliminated before the poorest 
teacher, almost invariably at the maximum salary, can be dis- 
turbed in his position. A comparatively low automatic 
schedule combined with a strict tenure law is a most effective 
selective device; it selects and retains the less fit.” 


All these comments, the committee goes on to say, 


‘are wholly impersonal so far as the Little Falls teaching staff 
is concerned. The Advisory Committee has no data, has made 
no effort to secure data, on which any appraisal of that staff 
would be justified. ‘The comments are based on extensive ex- 
perience, all of which supports the general conclusions here 
stated. They describe the inexorable workings of low auto- 
matic schedules, in so far as the factor of salary, which in 
most cases is the dominant factor, determines a teacher’s 
choice of position. Of course there are rare, very rare indi- 
viduals, who are little influenced by salary; there are also indi- 
viduals of superior ability, somewhat less rare, whose place of 
service is determined by considerations other than the salary 
that they can command, such as the necessity or desire of ‘liv- 
ing at home.’ Subject to such individual and minor modifica- 
tions, the operation of comparatively low automatic schedules 
is inevitably as described. There is no ground for assuming 
an exception in the case of Little Falls. 

‘Purely automatic schedules, together with their strong ally, 
a strict tenure law, can find no adequate defense in terms of 
pupils’ interests, which should have the best teaching service 
that can be secured for the money available. The defense of 
such schedules, in last analysis, invariably centers in the inter- 
ests of the staff. They are said to be ‘fair’ to teachers, what- 
ever that may mean. They are also said to be ‘easy to oper- 
ate,’ which is undeniable, for their administration requires 
mere clerical accuracy. But if the principle is sound, that pub- 
lic schools are supported at public expense for the benefit of 
pupils, how can a use of funds raised for that purpose, be justi- 
fied on the grounds of easy administration and fairness to a 
group of people who are not pupils, while it obviously impairs 
the service to those who are? Teaching in public schools, as 
must be perfectly clear to a disinterested observer, is a form of 
public service. It is a public function supported by taxes, which 
are levied in the interest of civic solidarity and not for the 
benefit of a special class of citizens.” 
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The flexible schedules recommended by the committee “‘fully 
recognize the minima established by law, and are automatic to 
the extent that the law requires. On account of a provision, 
however, which makes it possible to exceed at any point the 
minimal legal requirements by as much as 25 per cent, the 
recommended schedules make it practicable to compensate 
service that is distinctly superior or especially difficult to secure 
more adequately than do the present wholly automatic sched- 
ules; at the same time they do not necessitate paying for the 
least efficient as much as for the most efficient service’ that 
the schools can command. 

‘Moreover,’ continues the report, 


“under the schedules recommended the possibility of securing 
recognition for especially valuable service will exert a whole- 
some stimulus, quite in contrast with the influence of automatic 
schedules, which say to each and every one coming under them, 
no matter how superior your work, your increment and your 
salary shall be only so much, and also, no matter how poor 
your work, so long as you are not removed ‘for cause after a 


hearing by the afhrmative vote of a majority of the board’ 
(Education Law, Sec. 872) your annual increments and salary 
shall be the same as received by the best.” 


In its administration of teachers’ salaries, Little Falls is 
typical, not only of New York State cities, but of most of the 
cities throughout the country. Tenure and automatic salary 
schedules prevail generally. They have long been rooted in 
custom, and in recent years, thanks chiefly to the pressure of 
the great teachers’ organizations, national, state, and local, 
they have come to be increasingly defined and supported by 
local regulations and state laws. Their influence on the pro- 
fession as a whole is of the same kind as that exerted in all 
the Little Falls’s of the country; they tend to select and retain 
the less competent, to repel and eliminate the more competent. 

Since the comittee’s recommendation in this matter for 
Little Falls obviously suggests much wider applications, its 
position should be made clear. The committee stands for the 
most efficient teaching service that can be obtained and re- 
tained everywhere; in no community is that service good 
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enough; in the country as a whole, it is far below the needs of 
children and youth. At the expense of the service pupils now 
receive, the committee would not recommend the reduction of 
teaching costs by a single dollar. The committee does, how- 
ever, maintain that many dollars can be saved in any school 
system dominated by tenure and automatic schedules, and the 
teaching service improved at the same time. What is needed, 
is a discriminating use of salary funds, paying for the higher 
grades of service much more than is now generally paid, and 
for ordinary and inferior service, much less or nothing at all. 
Such discrimination in expenditures for salaries, practiced on a 
nation-wide scale, would easily result in a 25 per cent improve- 
ment in teaching service without increasing total expenditures 
for this service by one dollar and would focus the critical 
emphasis in public education on its indispensable essential— 
good teaching. 

Fortunately, no Little Falls need wait for this nation-wide 
movement. Every Little Falls still has sufficient control of 
salary expenditures to effect this degree of teacher-improve- 
ment within its own system. To accomplish this, it is only 
necessary that school officials, parents, and citizens resolve 
that the needs and benefits of pupils shall determine the use of 
monies which were raised by taxes for that purpose. 

Finally, the Committee’s Little Falls’ report concludes with 
a statement on certain significant features of its recommenda- 
tions, as follows: 


‘1, This report contains no recommendation involving im- 
pairment of educational efficiency. 

‘2. All major recommendations are made for the purpose 
of improving educational efficiency, are supported and should 
be adopted on that ground. 

‘3. Important improvements recommended in the Junior- 
Senior High School curriculum, and in the work and relation- 
ships of the students and faculty of that school, are compatible 
with a substantial net reduction in the annual cost of mainte- 
nance. 

“4. The salary schedules recommended are in harmony with 
all the requirements of the state laws; they provide for more 
adequate compensation of superior service, without the neces- 
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sity of over-paying mediocre service; they will tend to en- 
courage the best service of which each one is capable; and they 
can be operated at a considerable reduction in present costs. 
‘5. Finally, and by no means the least important result of 
these recommendations, is the avoidance in future—because 
unnecessary and inappropriate—of all appeals to teachers for 
a refund of a percentage of their contractual salaries. Such ap- 
peals, repeated year after year, impair morale both in the 
school and in the community, with resultant losses in educa- 
tional efficiency undoubtedly greater than the amount of money 
involved. The avoidance of these losses alone would abun- 


dantly justify the adoption of the recommendations here pre- 
sented.” 


FRANK E. SPAULDING, 
Yale University. 





Report of the Committee on Problems 
and Plans in Education 


HE Committee on Problems and Plans has been rela- 

tively inactive this year. It has had but one meeting. 

The reason for its inactivity was that the grant on which 
it subsisted was practically exhausted at the beginning of the 
year. You may recall that the committee received from the 
Julius Rosenwald Fund for its operations $35,000, to be spent 
over a period of three years, with the possibility of renewal in 
case the venture seemed to be worth further support. That 
fund has been used by the committee not only for its meetings 
but to finance, as far as it would go, certain of the exploratory 
studies that seemed essential to defining for further investiga- 
tion some of the projects that were proposed. Of the $35,000, 
for instance, $10,000 went to two of these exploratory com- 
mittees, and some of it is still in their hands. 

The one meeting that was held was in the fall—on October 
29th—and the committee ventures to believe that some ex- 
tremely important results eventuated from that single meeting. 
On that occasion the committee recommended to the Chairman 
of the Council that he call a special meeting of the Council to 
consider the constitutional amendments that were brought to 
the Council’s attention, as you remember, in February, that 
extended its scope to include the whole field of education, and 
also changed somewhat the method of election of the Com- 
mittee on Problems and Plans, and at the same time it had 
before it the problem that was in the hands of the Commis- 
sioner of Education, namely, the formulation of some plan of 
emergency Federal aid for schools, and the committee recom- 
mended to the Commissioner and the groups associated with 
him certain features of a plan for Federal emergency aid that 
it thought should be observed, some seven principles, and they 
seem to the chairman of the committee of sufficient significance 
to read to you. 

The first was that any measures taken to give Federal finan- 
cial aid to the states in support of schools be emergency meas- 
ures applicable only during the period of the emergency. 
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The second, that such emergency Federal aid be given to 
states for support of schools at the elementary and secondary 
levels only. 

Third, that the amounts of Federal aid allocated to the sev- 
eral states be determined on an objective basis and defined in 
the law except for a relatively small contingent fund which 
may be expended at the discretion of the Federal official made 
responsible for it. That, you will recall, is substantially the 
principle that was presented in the report of the National Ad- 
visory Committee on Education, of which Dr. Mann was the 
chairman. 

Fourth, that the objective basis for computing the amount 
given each state be a flat grant per child, the number of chil- 
dren to be determined by the last census figures, modified by 
the census figures of density of population and the minimum 
school year of eight months. 

Fifth, that the Public Works Board be encouraged to secure 
the necessary legislation and to use Public Works money for 
building appropriate rural schools where needed. 

Sixth, that appropriate action be taken to secure authoriza- 
tion for the Reconstruction Finance Corporation to enable 
them to make loans, first, to cover delinquent taxes; second, to 
refinance school bonds; and third, to make loans to institutions 
under private control. 

Seventh, that these emergency grants in aid be given to the 
same territories and dependencies as now receive Federal 
grants under the Morrill, the Smith-Lever and the Smith- 
Hughes Acts. 

Those opinions of the Committee on Problems and Plans 
were reported to the Commissioner of Education and were 
under consideration by the special committee which he had 
working with him on the problem of appropriate action in this 
emergency. 

The committee also at its single meeting took steps to organ- 
ize a study of the relation of the emotions to the educative 
process, and it had before it at that time the proposal that the 
directors of higher education in Europe be invited to hold 
their next conference in this country. It recommended to the 
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Executive Committee of the Council that funds be sought for 
that purpose, and if you will read the minutes of the Executive 
Committee that were placed in your hands yesterday you will 
see that the Executive Committee tried to get some money, but 
up to date has been unable to do so, for this particular purpose. 

Two of the committees that were appointed by the Com- 
mittee on Problems and Plans to have charge of exploratory 
studies have in the year made considerable progress. One of 
these, the Committee on Occupational Training and Adjust- 
ment, of which President Elliott of Purdue is the chairman, 
was appointed only during the last year, and it had hardly got 
under way when it lost two of its important members. Presi- 
dent Morgan was drafted for the Tennessee Valley Authority, 
and Mr. Campbell, the head of the Civil Service Commission, 
went out of office. In spite of that fact, progress has been 
made by that committee in what it calls a pilot survey, which is 
an attempt to see what the particularly sore points are in the 
matter of occupational training and adjustment. The chair- 
man expects it to go forward with the sum provided and at a 
somewhat more vigorous rate during the year. 

Then there was a Committee on State Relations to Educa- 
tion, of which Professor Meredith, of New York University, 
is the chairman. I think the Council undoubtedly remembers 
the peculiar constitution of that committee. Three persons 
are on it representing education and three representing politi- 
cal science, who were chosen at our request by the Social 
Science Research Council, and the points of view of the stu- 
dents of education and the students of government are ap- 
parently for the first time brought together in the considera- 
tion of this committee. I am told by the chairman that the 
members who represent the Political Science Section of the 
Social Science Research Council have been amazed and en- 
thusiastic at the problem as it opens up before them, recogniz- 
ing, as they have, that the specialists in political science have 
for the most part left this great area of governmental activi- 
ties, namely, educational finance and control, pretty largely out 
of account in their ordinary considerations. At any rate, this 
committee, which has been in operation now for somewhat 
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better than two years, has mapped out a very large study of the 
Federal relations to the states, the relations inside the states 
of the various elemental units to one another, and the relations 
of governmental and educational activities in the smaller units. 
The Council has already submitted this project as outlined and 
has urged that it be appropriately supported. Up to date 
there has been no success, but I think the members of the Com- 
mittee on Problems and Plans are not at all prepared to admit 
defeat. They believe that the project is really one of the most 
important things that is now before us on the administrative 
side and that its importance becomes daily more patent. 

With the small sum that the committee has had for the ex- 
ploratory work, it has turned out three partial studies of cer- 
tain aspects of the field. These are ready for publication and 
probably will soon be published. One of these is the study of 
the legal or structural relations of the civil state to the educa- 
tional institutions within the state. That is a document of 
some 250 pages and is illustrated with charts and graphs for 
all of the forty-eight states. The second one is a study of the 
function of the state in relation to higher education, which ap- 
parently covers new ground. The third is a study of the 
judicial determinations affecting the power to create and alter 
school districts in the United States. These three, as I say, 
are practically ready for publication now. 

Yesterday reference was made to the action of the Julius 
Rosenwald Fund within the last few days appropriating 
$10,000 a year for two years to continue the support of the 
Committee on Problems and Plans. As the Council’s consti- 
tion has been amended and as it has of late been interpreted, 
the Committee on Problems and Plans seems to hold a some- 
what strategic position in the operations of the Council, that 
in some fashion the work of this committee would have to be 
cared for. If it were not for this special support which the 
committee has had, it would undoubtedly have to come back 
on the Council’s general funds for what support could be 
spared. For the moment that is now not necessary, due to 
this action of the Julius Rosenwald Fund. 


SAMUEL P. CAPEN, Chairman. 






Report of the Committee on Standards 


T IS an interesting circumstance that the American Coun- 
cil on Education should form a new Committee on Stand- 
ards at the very time the North Central Association of 

Colleges and Secondary Schools is issuing a new statement of 
policy regarding accrediting which deliberately excludes the 
word standards from its official vocabulary. 

Composed as it is of representatives of a dozen national and 
regional associations covering professional as well as college 
and secondary school interests, the Committee on Standards 
doubtless thereby tends to conservatism; tends to seek that 
worthy conservative objective: “the happy mean between too 
much stiffness in refusing and too much easiness in admitting 
variations in things once advisedly established.” 

That statement, by the way, appeared in the preface to the 
first Book of Common Prayer adopted in America in the days 
of George Washington. It is quaintly felicitous: ““The happy 
mean between too much stiffness in refusing and too much easi- 
ness in admitting variations in things once advisedly estab- 
lished.” 

Actually there is no real issue involved in the avoidance of 
the word standards by the North Central Association and its 
fresh adoption by the American Council. For all its banning 
of standards in its terminology, the North Central’s “bases of 
accrediting” and “‘total pattern maps” have teeth in them; and 
your Committee on Standards, despite its conservative name 
and allegiances, has liberal leanings and a desire for broad 
rather than narrow criteria. 

Upon this aspect of the make-up of the committee, the 
chairman, at the initial meeting in Washington on April 7, 
ventured to say: 


“Most of us here today are veterans at this game. We 
have inspected and inspected and inspected. Running true to 
conventional pedagogical form, we ought to be hardboiled 
Grad-grands with an obsession for facts. It happens, however, 
that the personnel of this committee, whatever its other char- 
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acteristics, has this in common, that we are predominately 
liberals. 

“We know the advantages of formal and definite standards 
in a pioneer era, in the range from secondary schools to pro- 
fessional schools. The ‘Carnegie unit’ served a useful pur- 
pose in the period when a foot-rule of this sort impressed 
boards of education and helped to raise the minimum educa- 
tional level in many parts of the country. In the professional 
field the criteria which developed from Dr. Flexner’s study of 
medical education in 1909-10 had the outcome of reducing the 
number of medical schools from 166 to about 70; and hardly 
anyone who knows about the old proprietary medical school 
would question that there has been a tremendous benefit to 
the medical profession and to society by the rigorous appli- 
cation in this field of fixed standards. 

“A good deal of water has flown under the bridge, and to- 
day we find that the Carnegie Foundation for the Advance- 
ment of Teaching, following its Pennsylvania Study, is in the 
lead with proposals to drop the old Carnegie Unit; and the 
American Medical Association, through its Council on Medi- 
cal Education and Hospitals, is preparing for a re-study of the 
objectives of medical education and a survey and reappraisal 
of all medical schools in this country. 

‘Two factors account for these and other activities and for 
our own liberalism in viewing standards. 

“The first is the improvement in scientific measurement as 
applied to education. We know now that the time-clock of the 
Carnegie unit does not record intellectual accomplishment. 
Educational psychology has given us better instruments in 
standardized subject-matter tests, in the new-type tests, in 
scholastic aptitude tests, in professional aptitude tests as ap- 
plied to medicine and law. 

“The chief element in our own thinking, I venture to say, is 
our scientific spirit. We have more of what John Stuart Mill 
called a healthy skepticism. We show this by our criticism, in 
the scientific spirit, of the methods and results of these new 
scientific devices. 

“The second factor accounting for our liberalism is, I be- 
lieve, the fact that American higher education is advancing 
out of the pioneer stage into that of the university ideal. We 
are interested in buildings, equipment, finances; but we realize 
that any educational institution must be judged by what 
William James called its tone. A vague word; not scientific, 
yet every one of us here, when we have gone to and fro on our 
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inspections, appreciate that the truly important thing about 
any school, college, university is precisely the quality of its 
student body and of its faculty which James so aptly termed 
its tone.” 


The chairman expressed his belief that the new Committee 
on Standards, working in the spirit indicated, has possibilities 
of usefulness in American education by “synthesizing the find- 
ings of various studies, the judgments of experienced workers 
in the varied fields of classification and accrediting; and by 
crystallizing findings and judgments into fundamental prin- 
ciples stated with simplicity and directness.” The chairman 
quoted the statement of the purpose of the Committee as 
given by Dr. John Henry MacCracken: “‘to deal with the prin- 
ciples of classification and accrediting rather than with the ap- 
plication of these principles.” 

An excellent presentation of the new attitude toward ac- 
crediting advocated by the North Central Association was 
given by the U. S. Commissioner of Education, Dr. George F. 
Zook. When he was President of the University of Akron, 
Dr. Zook was a prime mover in the study which resulted in the 
North Central’s present policy. 

The probability ‘that the standards of the future will be 
general in character’ was set forth by Dr. Zook in addressing 
the committee. General optimum standards will be substi- 
tuted for minimum specific standards. Under this conception 
an institution will be at liberty to choose its own methods. In 
some instances the institutional machinery may be elaborate 
and formal; in other instances it may be possible for an institu- 
tion to perform the function effectively through machinery 
which is less imposing and much more informal. 

Dr. Zook stressed that, given this liberty as to ways and 
means, an institution will be expected to accept appropriate 
responsibility and to demonstrate that its methods, plan and 
organization are effective in attaining the general principles 
called for in the standard as they apply to the objectives which 
the institution has set for its goal. 

As to the new program of the North Central Association, 
Dr. Zook said that it has two equally important functions: 
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accrediting and stimulating. There will doubtless long con- 
tinue to be a very real necessity for what we now call the ac- 
crediting of institutions. That the accrediting procedure of 
the old type had served its day and had been valuable Dr. 
Zook freely granted, but he insisted that “we must establish 
accrediting procedures that are more scientific and much more 
carefully carried out.” He expressed his thought that sched- 
ules of information, no matter how much improved, can not 
replace the need for personal inspection. He favored visits to 
each institution seeking accrediting by a committee of two or 
three members staying at least two days. 

As to stimulation, Dr. Zook thought that at least an equal 
amount of energy should be expended in aiding institutions 
already included in the accredited list as in considering institu- 
tions applying for inclusion. The new standards will be ideals 
toward the attainment of which the institution seeking accredit- 
ing and the one which has long enjoyed that status may work 
with equal zeal. 

Dr. Zook stated, in closing, the conclusion reached by those 
who put through the North Central study that “‘the association 
should have but one list of accredited higher institutions.” 

The following questions are now before the Committee on 
Standards for study and discussion: 

And these questions developed from many sources. Dr. 
Mann contributed some, Dr. MacCracken others, but they 
came from Verdun to Beersheba—from Portland, Maine, to 
Portland, Oregon. 


1. What is the relationship of regional and state lists of ac- 
credited institutions to functional lists? 

2. Shall the American Council adhere to regional lists for 
colleges of arts and science? 

3. Should an institution which has a law school not accred- 
ited be included on the accredited list? 

4. What should our attitude be toward the junior colleges 
which are increasing in such numbers? 

5. Should junior colleges be included with the regular list 
of colleges of arts and science or be included with the list of 
secondary schools, or be listed separately ? 

6. Should the Council utilize functional lists so far as pro- 
fessional schools are concerned ? 
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7. Should teachers colleges and engineering colleges be 
treated as professional schools or as colleges of arts and 
science? 

8. Should the Council list American institutions in foreign 
lands such as those of Constantinople, at Cairo, and in China? 

9. What part may the Federal Government appropriately 
play in the determination of educational standards? 

10. What, if anything, should be done regarding the classi- 
fication of institutions which fall outside the regular fields, 
such as theological seminaries, Emerson College of Oratory in 
Boston, Springfield International College, etc. ? 

11. Has the faculty of the institution a share of respon- 
sibility for educational policy and a relation to the governing 
board ?—this implying, on the one hand, due provision for 
freedom of teaching and investigation and security of tenure; 
and, on the other hand, protection of the interests of the in- 
stitution as to needful elimination and resignation at short 
notice. 


At the April 7 meeting of the committee a good start was 
made in the consideration of a half-dozen of the foregoing 
questions. Sub-committees have been appointed for further 


study and later report. 

The following (all of whom attended the April 7 sessions 
in the offices of the American Council on Education) comprise 
the Committee on Standards: 

Katherine Rogers Adams of Kingswood School, Cranbrook, 
Bloomfield Hills, Michigan, representing the American Asso- 
ciation of University Women. 

Alexander B. Andrews of Raleigh, N. C., representing the 
Section on Legal Education, American Bar Association. 

Doak S. Campbell of George Peabody College for Teachers, 
representing the American Association of Junior Colleges. 

William D. Cutter of Chicago, representing the Council on 
Medical Education, American Medical Association. 

R. N. Dempster, (Secretary) of Johns Hopkins University, 
representing the Middle States Association of Colleges and 
Secondary Schools. 

Frederick J. Kelly of Washington, D. C., representing the 
U. S. Office of Education. 
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O. R. Latham of Iowa State Teachers College, representing 
the American Association of Teachers Colleges. 

Shelton Phelps of George Peabody College for Teachers, 
representing the Southern Association of Colleges and Sec- 
ondary Schools. 

James A. Reeves of Seton Hill College, representing the 
National Catholic Educational Association. 

H. W. Tyler of Washington, D. C., representing the Amer- 
ican Association of University Professors. 

Raymond Walters, (Chairman) of the University of Cin- 
cinnati, representing the Association of American Colleges. 

W. E. Wickenden of the Case School of Applied Science, 
representing the Society for the Promotion of Engineering 
Education. 

George A. Works of the University of Chicago, represent- 
ing the North Central Association of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools. 

George F. Zook of Washington, D. C., U. S. Commissioner 
of Education. 

John H. MacCracken, of Washington, D. C., representing 
ex officio the American Council on Education. 

For the work of the Committee during the coming year, the 
Chairman has appointed the following sub-committees to con- 
sider specific problems: 

Committee on Philosophy of Standards: Miss Adams, 
Messrs. Cutter, MacCracken, Reeves, Tyler, Walters, and 
Zook. 

Committee on Regional and State Lists and Functional 
Lists: Messrs. Andrews, Dempster, Kelly, Phelps, and Works. 

Committee on Professional Fields: Messrs. Andrews, Cut- 
ter, Latham, Walters, and Wickenden. 

Committee on Nomenclature: Messrs. Campbell, Mac- 
Cracken, Walters and President David A. Robertson of 
Goucher College. 

Respectfully submitted, 
RAYMOND WALTERS, Chairman, 
University of Cincinnati. 





Report of the Committee on Education 
and Government 


N NOVEMBER, 1933, George F. Zook, United States 
I Commissioner of Education, called a conference to con- 
sider the effect of the depression on education. This con- 
ference agreed that a number of phases of education were in a 
serious condition. They recommended the formation of a 
Federal Advisory Committee on Emergency Aid for Educa- 
tion, with James N. Rule, State Superintendent of Schools of 
Pennsylvania, as Chairman. 

This committee was representative of a number of educa- 
tional and lay organizations. The American Council on Edu- 
cation was represented by its Chairman, Dean William F. 
Russell, the Director, Dr. Charles R. Mann, and one member 
of the Executive Committee of the Council. 

After several meetings, the committee agreed upon a six- 
point program for meeting the emergency in education. A 
special and independent legislative committee was appointed 
by the Chairman of the Federal Advisory Committee for 
Emergency Aid for Education, to draft legislation embodying 
the proposed program and to present it to the administration 
leaders and Congress. 

It was the desire of the Chairman of the American Council 
on Education that it should participate in developing the six- 
point program. Accordingly, the Chairman, Dean William F. 
Russell, addressed a memorandum to the Carnegie Corpora- 
tion in which he pointed out the present plight of education, 
the causes back of the situation, and the existence of the Six- 
Point Emergency Program. He requested a grant of $5,000 
in order that the Council might be in a position to study the 
needs of education growing out of the crisis, and to participate 
in the devolpment of the Six-Point Emergency Program. This 
request was granted. 

At the special meeting of the American Council on Educa- 
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tion on February 10th, Chairman Russell was authorized to 
appoint a committee responsible for carrying out the purposes 
stated in the application for the grant. He appointed the 
following committee: Lotus D. Coffman, Sidney B. Hall, 
George Johnson, Daniel Marsh, Parke R. Kolbe, Paul R. 
Mort, Cloyd H. Marvin, A. B. Meredith, David Weglein, C. 
R. Mann, and John K. Norton, Chairman. 

One investigation has been completed under the direction of 
this committee. This study revealed the effect of the depres- 
sion on the financial support of education. The findings are 
graphically presented in Chart I. A number of interesting 
facts are revealed by this chart, such as the following: First, 
the wide differences in the level of educational support main- 
tained in individual states and between different states. Sec- 
ond, the more serious retrenchments which have taken place in 
the states which were making the least adequate provision for 
educational support at the outset of the depression. This in- 
vestigation revealed the need for Federal emergency aid for 
education in certain states. 

It is the plan of the committee to conduct other studies of 
this type as conditions demand, and in so far as its resources 
permit. 

The committee at its meeting last Thursday authorized the 
collection of information as to the crucial issues involved in 
the simplification of governmental structure in the United 
States, with particular reference to the relation of education 
to general government. This study will involve: 


1. A review of authoritative literature as to the viewpoints 
of students of educational administration and of general gov- 
ernmental administration as to the proper relation of educa- 
tion to other areas of government. 

2. Definition of agreements and disagreements and the 
clarification of issues and problems for research. 

3. The conduct of investigations designed to shed light 
upon certain of these issues. 


It is hoped that information resulting from the foregoing 
program may become the basis for cooperative effort between 
educators and students of political science, designed to accom- 
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plish needed revisions of governmental structure, and looking 
towards greater efficiency in education as well as other areas 
of public service. 

In the development of its work, the Committee on Educa- 
tion and Government is carefully coordinating its program 
with that of the committee of which Professor A. B. Meredith 
is chairman and with other projects in this general field, which 
are now being sponsored by other organizations. 

Joun K. Norton, Chairman, 
Columbia University. 
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Report of the Committee on Fundamen- 
tal Factors in Achievement 


URING the past ten years numerous efforts have been 

1D made to develop methods of appraising achievement 

in school work so that achievement might be substi- 

tuted for credits as the basis for academic promotion. These 

efforts have taken many different forms, the variety of which 

indicates that there are many varied opinions as to what con- 
stitutes achievement in school work. 

As a preliminary step in formulating a plan of action for 
isolating the fundamental factors in achievement, this com- 
mittee has studied a number of the current efforts in this field. 
By way of a report of progress it presents to the Council brief 
summaries of a few of these varied methods of attacking the 
problem in order that the members of the Council may more 
fully realize the difficulty and intricacies involved and may co- 
operate with the committee in bringing further materials on 
this subject to its attention and in submitting to it constructive 
suggestions. 

This problem of fundamental factors in achievement has 
lurked in the background of the Committee on Personnel 
Methods of this Council ever since its organization in 1925. 
The cumulative record folder which it issued in 1928 contains 
spaces for recording what were considered by the committee 
to be significant items of achievement which might throw some 
light on the personal characteristics of the individual con- 
cerned. These items were selected from a long list of several 
thousand items used by various groups for this purpose. The 
original record card, designed for college use, has been sup- 
plemented by other similar cards designed for elementary and 
secondary school use, so that now the schools can keep a con- 
sistent cumulative record of the achievements of a particular 
individual throughout his entire academic career. 

In like manner it has been the constant effort of the Com- 
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mittee on Personnel Methods and its Cooperative Test Service 
to produce tests that would measure achievement that was 
worth measuring and recording. Since it is obviously unfair to 
give students tests on subject matter or methods to which they 
have not been exposed in class, the Test Service has been 
limited in the materials it can use in testing to the materials 
currently used in school work. ‘This has tended to make the 
tests rather a measure of existing school practices than a meas- 
ure of worthwhile achievement. ‘The experience has resulted 
in greater perfection of the techniques of testing, but the 
realization of the result of substituting achievement for credits 
as a basis of academic promotion awaits further agreement on 
what constitutes achievement in the several academic subjects. 

The Modern Foreign Language Study has in like manner 
spent an enormous amount of time and energy discussing what 
constitutes real achievement at different levels of foreign lan- 
guage instruction. As its discussion progressed it has pro- 
duced corresponding tests of reading, of vocabulary, of gram- 
mar, and has, on the basis of the results of these tests, steadily 
progressed toward a clearer understanding and a better defini- 
tion of the fundamental factors in achievement in foreign lan- 
guage study. 

As a result of its experience, the Committee on Modern 
Language Teaching reached the conclusion that the list of ob- 
jectives which the foreign language teacher sets himself to 
achieve must be considered as a working basis for experimenta- 
tion rather than a final formulation. Concerning the efforts 
to define what foreign language study contributes to cultural 
development, this group contends that the elaborate analysis 
from a sociological point of view made by such writers as 
Bobbitt and Snedden are interesting, ingenious, and very useful 
in making our thinking on educational matters more realistic 
but their procedure is, so far, a priori and logical rather than 
experimental. Except in the case of the three R’s we can trace 
the influence of almost no academic subjects on the lives of 
numerous individuals. 

The recent experiences of the Cooperative Test Service and 
of the Foreign Language Committee indicate that this matter 
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of determining the fundamental factors in achievement and of 
developing instruments for their measurement is more than 
an academic question. The recent report by Cheydleur of the 
University of Wisconsin (EDUCATIONAL REcorD, April, 
1934) shows what large financial wastes result from operating 
foreign language instruction on the basis of credits rather than 
on the basis of achievement. This report also suggests that 
enormous financial savings may be made in the costs of school- 
ing at all levels as soon as we have available tests that measure 
even roughly the achievement of students in other subject mat- 
ters. The further development of such methods of appraising 
achievement await the determination of what types of achieve- 
ment are significant in each of the areas of instruction. 

Another important contribution in this field is the recently 
published report of the American Association of University 
Professors on the subject of college teaching. This report 
contends that the greatest obstacle to the improvement of col- 
lege and university instruction at the present time is the absence 
of appropriate criteria whereby the good teacher can be singled 
out and recognized. ‘Therefore, the Association proposed 
further cooperative study and experiment on this theme. The 
committee suggests that the starting point of such studies is the 
proposition that good teaching ought to produce results in 
students and that these results provide a basis for measuring 
the quality of instruction given. Therefore the ncxt step is 
cooperative effort to define what are the desired results of 
teaching as a basis for the establishment of criteria of good 
teaching. 

Another important line of investigation which throws more 
light on this subject is the work of the Committee on the 
Orientation of Secondary Education of the Department of 
Secondary School Principals of the N. E. A. Speaking of the 
work of this committee at its recent meeting in Cleveland in 
February, 1934, the Chairman of the committee pointed out 
the difficulties of proposing satisfactory standards of achieve- 
ment for secondary schools more definitely than we have done 
until we agree on what we want secondary schools to produce. 
If, as has been the customary practice in defining objectives, 
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we say that youth must be trained for “the great end and real 
business of living,’ we have first to learn what that ideal re- 
quires before we can either plan or evaluate. If we say “‘leader- 
ship” is the desired result, we must as a basis of action specify 
the qualities and activities necessary to insure it. Without 
them we can neither plan wisely nor evaluate sensibly. No 
new programs of the schools can be constructed until we have 
agreed what ends we wish to reach. 

The foregoing sample cases indicate some of the perplexities 
which particular groups are having in determining the funda- 
mental factors in achievement in particular fields of teaching. 
These particular perplexities in particular subjects are ren- 
dered more perplexing because of the lack of any substantial 
agreement on the sort of results which all schooling seeks to 
achieve. The following two cases are mentioned as indicating 
a radical difference in point of view of different groups on this 
more general issue. 

A recent bulletin issued by the State Department of Educa- 
tion in one of our states for the information and guidance of 
all concerned with public schools states that “the fundamental 
aim of education is growth toward the ideals of society.” It 
then defined growth as “‘an increasing capacity on the part of 
an individual to adapt himself to his environment.” The ideals 
of society, the bulletin states, may be defined as “attitudes to 
be possessed by the individual members of that society.” These 
attitudes thus defined may then be considered the fundamental 
objectives of the school. The development of such attitudes 
is thus the only real objective which the school should seek 
to achieve. Hence the achievement of that end is the imme- 
diate and specific objective of teaching in every class room. 

As an aid to practical experimentation in improving school 
instruction the bulletin presents a tentative list of twenty-two 
“desirable attitudes” which may be regarded as the objectives 
of public education in that State. A typical sample of these 
attitudes is called “‘dependability.” This is defined as “the 
quality of being worthy of being depended upon: trustworthi- 
ness; reliability.” —The other twenty-one attitudes are defined 
in similar manner. Each of these definitions is accompanied 
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by “suggested dispositions, tendencies or inclinations’’ such as, 
in the case of dependability, ‘“‘the urge to do all work efficiently 
and honestly;” by “‘suggested understandings or generaliza- 
tions’”’ such as, in this case, “in a perfect social democracy 
evaluations are based only on intrinsic worth;” and by sug- 
gested “specific abilities” such as “the ability to know the ele- 
ments of dependability.” 

A radically different point of view is presented in a treatise 
on education published some years ago by one of our best 
known educational leaders. The philosophy of this point of 
view is expressed in the following quotations from this book: 
‘“‘Man changes the work in which he is.” . . . “The value of any 
change in things or man is its value to somebody, its satisfac- 
tion of somebody’s want. Things are not good and bad for no 
reason. Better and worse, worthy and harmful, right and 
wrong, have meaning only in reference to conscious beings 
whose lives can be made more satisfying or more bearable.”’... 
‘The aims of education should then be: to make men want 
the right things, and to make them better able so to control 
all the forces of nature and themselves that they can satisfy 
these wants.” The improvement of education according to 
this point of view obviously requires that we observe the re- 
sults of each study, appraise their value in making man’s wants 
better and in making him better able to satisfy them, determine 
what other observable results might be of greater value in 
achieving these ends, experiment to achieve these other results, 
and continue the process until the results satisfy our aspira- 
tions. 

At first sight it may seem that the tests and experiments 
made in carrying out this process would differ fundamentally 
from those called for by the procedure advocated in the state 
bulletin just mentioned. Yet it is equally clear that both are 
sincerely proposed as methods of making schools help us more 
fully to realize the universal desire for more satisfying lives. 
There must be some fundamental factors of achievement that 
are common to both. 

Under these conditions it seems to your committee that the 
time is ripe for a careful comparison of the results of such 
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widely differing experiments conducted under such radically 
different working hypotheses in an effort to discover whet sort 
of immediate and ultimate goals of instruction best help teach- 
ers in various subject matters to achieve universally desired 
results. 

Therefore, your committee recommends that it be continued, 
that it be given $5,000 to carry on its exploratory work in this 
field during the coming year, and that its name be changed to 
the Committee on Desired Results. 

Respectfully submitted, 
CrLoyp H. Marvin, Chairman, 
George Washington University. 















Report on the Cooperative Test Service 


OR a decade or more an urgent need has been felt by 
Hh administrators, guidance officers, research directors, and 
others in many schools and colleges for a continuing 
supply of tests in the fundamental subject matters that would 
yield comparable results year after year. This need was ac- 
centuated by the growing realization of the importance of a 
long-term continuing study of growing individuals as a basis 
for educational and vocational and personal guidance, includ- 
ing admission to and placement in college. While all con- 
cerned realized and emphasized the need for other types of 
information about pupils, it was equally clear that no educa- 
tional guidance program would be adequate which did not in- 
clude a systematic effort to measure objectively at least some 
of the phases of achievement in the subject matter fields in- 
cluded in the curriculum. It was also apparent that the meas- 
urement of the extent and rate of growth was more significant 
from the viewpoint of guidance than the measurement of 
status at any one time. Hence the urgency of the demand for 
a series of tests that would yield measures year after year that 
would be as closely comparable as possible. It was this de- 
mand that led the Central Committee on Personnel Procedures 
of the American Council on Education to plan the Cooperative 
Test Service and to seek for it the financial support which was 
obtained in 1929 from the General Education Board. 

Near the end of the last decade a number of exceedingly 
promising educational experiments, projects, and practices 
were threatened by the absence of a continuing supply of com- 
parable tests. Among these projects were the Pennsylvania 
Study of the Carnegie Foundation, which began the first large- 
scale study of growing individuals according to the plan of the 
cumulative record form devised and published by the American 
Council in 1928; the Educational Records Bureau, which was 
organized in 1927 and became the operating center of a grow- 
ing number of progressive independent secondary schools 
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which were aware of the need for more adequate guidance and 
which were attracted by the potentialities of the American 
Council cumulative record and its underlying philosophy and 
methodology; and a large number of secondary schools and 
colleges that had inaugurated continuing guidance programs 
involving the periodical use of achievement tests and place- 
ment tests. By the end of 1929 some of the institutions had 
used the same tests with the same students one or more times, 
and were confronted with the dilemma of abandoning their 
follow-up studies of achievement, or of going to the trouble 
and expense of establishing comparability between the test 
series used up to that time and one or more of the other series 
of tests available at that time. The beginning of production 
of the Cooperative tests in 1930 enabled these institutions to 
carry on, and has stimulated many other institutions to inau- 
gurate similar studies of the achievement and growth of in- 
dividual pupils. 

The original commitment of the Cooperative Test Service 
was to construct ten or more comparable forms of achievement 
tests in each of the fundamental subjects of secondary school 
and junior college levels. The fulfillment of this contract has 
very properly been the primary concern of those responsible 
for the conduct of the project. We recognized at the outset 
the desirability of further research for the improvement of ex- 
amination techniques, forms of questions, etc.; but we also 
recognized the importance and value of meeting the current 
demand for comparable tests by schools that were and are will- 
ing and anxious to carry on guidance work. The training and 
re-orientation of teachers by actual experience in guidance was 
and is fully as important as the technical improvement of tests. 
It seemed to the Committee that it would be unwise to delay 
the use of comparable tests in guidance until perfect tests could 
be made, because it is not likely that completely satisfactory 
tests will ever become available. For this and other reasons 
the Committee thought it wise to restrict this project to the 
construction of tests as good as the present state of expert 
knowledge will permit. 

In accordance with this policy the Cooperative Test Service 
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has pressed forward its construction program vigorously dur- 
ing the past year, as in preceding years. At the meeting of the 
Committee on May 14, the Director’s report showed that pro- 
duction is one or two years ahead of schedule in most of the 
subjects, and three or more years ahead in several subject 
fields. 

The Committee is gratified by this progress in production, 
and even more by the influence which the Cooperative Test 
Service, in collaboration with other committees of the Ameri- 
can Council, is apparently exerting on the thinking and practice 
in educational institutions. During the current fiscal year over 
360,000 tests have been distributed to schools and colleges all 
over the country; but the Committee is convinced that this 
figure represents only a minor part of the story. The expe- 
rience of the last two decades has shown that the way in which 
tests are used is vastly more significant than the number used. 
The Cooperative Test Service and the other related commit- 
tees of the American Council have therefore from the begin- 
ning given greater emphasis to the philosophy and method- 
ology of guidance, and to the role of comparable tests in guid- 
ance, than to the mere giving of tests. It is the inchoate and 
unsystematic way in which tests have been used during the last 
two decades that has obscured the real potentialities of 
comparable tests for constructive educational and guidance 
purposes. 

The Central Committee feels greatly indebted to our Sub- 
Committee on Educational Testing for the way in which it has, 
under the leadership of Dean Johnston, and by the energy of 
its Secretary, Dr. Beers, carried this emphasis to increasing 
numbers of schools and colleges all over the country. In addi- 
tion to carrying on the College Sophomore testing and guid- 
ance program, Dean Johnston’s committee, acting for and with 
the distinguished Committee on Tests of the American Asso- 
ciation of Physics Teachers, inaugurated in January of this 
year an experimental testing program in physics in which more 
than 300 colleges participated. The Committee hopes to co- 
operate in similar experimental programs in other branches of 
the college curriculum next year. 
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In addition to its work in organizing these testing and guid- 
ance programs, the Committee on Educational Testing has 
collaborated extensively with institutions and associations in 
various parts of the country that have been planning codrdi- 
nated guidance programs. Last summer a representative of 
that committee addressed the Colorado-Wyoming Registrars’ 
Association, and consulted with the State Joint Commission of 
Colleges and Secondary Schools in Santa Fe, New Mexico; in 
November, 1933, two representatives of the committee gave 
a series of addresses at the Texas State Teachers Association 
meeting in Austin, and spent considerable time in consultation 
with the Texas Joint Commission; in January of this year the 
committee was represented at the meeting of the Georgia Col- 
lege Association. Partly as a result of these addresses and 
conferences by members and representatives of Dean John- 
ston’s committee, joint commissions representing both second- 
ary schools and colleges have been appointed in Colorado, 
Wyoming, New Mexico, Texas, and Georgia for the purpose 
of studying state needs and formulating state-wide coordinated 
guidance programs based in part on cumulative records of com- 
parable measures, personal observations, and data on conduct, 
interests, attitudes, etc. These commissions have been greatly 
aided in their deliberations by Dean McConn’s article ‘“Edu- 
cational Guidance Is Now Possible”’ published in the October, 
1933 EDUCATIONAL RECORD. One of the joint commissions 
named above distributed over seven hundred copies of this 
article, which has had to be reprinted several times to meet 
the demand for it. In April of this year the American Asso- 
ciation of Collegiate Registrars passed a resolution offering 
to secondary schools fuller cooperation in their educational 
guidance work, including college admission, and calling atten- 
tion to the minimum program outlined in Dean McConn’s 
article. 

The Central Committee has been keenly aware from the 
beginning that no one series of tests would be adequate for the 
schools and colleges in every section of the country, or for all 
institutions in any one section. We therefore announced very 
early that the Cooperative Tests were intended only for those 
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regions and localities for which the tests were deemed to be 
appropriate, and in which test-making facilities were not avail- 
able. The Cooperative Test Service has enjoyed the most 
cordial relations with the state-wide testing projects in Wis- 
consin, lowa, Colorado, Indiana, Ohio, Kentucky, and other 
states. Indeed, the leaders of the projects in several of these 
states are the authors of several of the most widely used of 
the Cooperative tests. 

Several years ago the Director of the Cooperative Test 
Service called the attention of the Central Committee to the 
importance of establishing comparability between the Cooper- 
ative tests and the tests used annually in the several state-wide 
programs mentioned above. Such comparability is important 
not only as an immediate convenience to admissions and guid- 
ance officers who have to interpret the records of students from 
various parts of the country, but also to increase the freedom 
of choice of tests of schools and colleges that wish to secure 
comparable measures on their students year after year. More 
recently the United States Office of Education has become 
interested in this important problem. A conference of several 
leaders in testing programs was called by Dr. Zook in Cleve- 
land in February of this year, at which the consensus of opin- 
ion was favorable to further investigation of the problem. It 
is our confident hope that in the not distant future the neces- 
sary funds and cooperation may be secured for the preparation 
each year of tables of equivalent scores that will facilitate a 
correct interpretation of test scores from various parts of the 
country. 

As was anticipated at the outset, the fears concerning the 
constricting influence of the Cooperative and other similar 
tests on the curriculum have not been justified by experience, 
and have largely disappeared in most informed circles, and 
particularly in those schools that have had actual experience in 
using the Cooperative and other similar tests. There are two 
main reasons for the diminution of these fears, both being 
associated with actual experience with the tests. 

First, the tests in most of the subject matter fields are based 
largely upon certain fundamental common aspects of the sub- 
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ject matters which are widely recognized as important elements 
of achievement in those fields, and therefore worthy of being 
measured. It is recognized, of course, that the tests do not 
measure all the desired outcomes, and in some subjects, do not 
measure the most important objectives; but this fact is now 
recognized as an argument for the development and use of 
additional tests, not as an argument against the use of the 
existing tests. We cannot make progress in measuring the 
more imponderable aspects of achievement by refusing to 
measure those aspects which now yield to objective methods. 
We must still depend on subjective judgment and observation 
for the estimation of achievement in important areas of learn- 
ing in all subject matter fields, but these estimates will be aided 
rather than hindered by comparable indices of achievement in 
those aspects that can now be measured objectively. All recog- 
nize the higher creative values of learning in English, foreign 
languages, and mathematics, and all recognize that the existing 
tests do not measure these values directly; but most schoolmen 
recognize that the aspects of achievement measured by the tests 
are positively correlated with the higher values, and an increas- 
ing number believe that their estimates of and control over the 
higher values are enhanced by the availability of comparable 
measures of the more objective aspects of achievement. There 
are very few if any teachers now who fear that the availability 
of comparable measures of English usage and vocabulary, or 
of reading, vocabulary, and functional grammar in a foreign 
language, will militate against the higher objectives in English 
or foreign language study. On the contrary, an increasing 
number of teachers believe that such measures, wisely and 
constructively used, will facilitate humane educational guid- 
ance and help direct the efforts of both teachers and pupils 
toward goals that are appropriate to the individuals concerned. 

In the second place, fear regarding the influence of com- 
parable tests on the curriculum and teaching has been allayed 
by a new appreciation and understanding of the rdle of meas- 
urement in education and of the proper uses of tests and other 
sources of information regarding the achievement and growth 
of individual pupils. The development of this new apprecia- 
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tion has been hindered by the fact that examinations have been 
used for so long as sheer instruments of coercion to enforce 
either state or local curricular prescriptions and their correla- 
tive standards. The widespread rebellion against such misuse 
of tests and examinations has been and is entirely justified, 
and has already produced fruitful results. This rebellion has 
now been happily extended to curriculum committees, whose 
dispensations have been the fountain-head of that academic 
tyranny which has been too exclusively laid at the door of 
tests and examinations. Like most rebellions, this uprising 
against prescriptive uniformity has been carried to pessimistic 
extremes in some quarters. Not only is the misuse of tests 
denounced in such quarters, but all use is prohibited, on the 
assumption that constructive use is impossible because teachers 
can never learn to use tests properly and will always continue 
to misuse them. 

Happily, this pessimistic, extreme, and to teachers and 
teacher-training institutions unflattering, view has rapidly 
given way to a more hopeful and saner outlook. For this 
change we are mainly indebted to the American Council on 
Education and to the organizations that have collaborated 
with the American Council in the use and development of its 
cumulative record form, and in the spreading of the construc- 
tive philosophy and methodology that underlies that pioneer 
contribution to long-term educational guidance. 

Thanks to the educational work of the American Council 
and its committees during the last decade, a new conception 
regarding the proper uses of tests has spread over the country 
—a constructive conception best described by Dr. Mann in his 
introductory remarks as chairman of the luncheon conference 
at the St. Regis, November 3, 1933, and later amplified by 
Dean McConn, at the same conference. According to this new 
conception the main purpose of tests is not to enforce any pre- 
determined curriculum or standard, but rather to serve as one 
source of information that will aid the school in constructively 
guiding the educational efforts of individual pupils. For such 
guidance, comparable tests are indispensable, but, as indicated 
by the American Council cumulative record, they will yield 
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evidence of growth only when used systematically over a con- 
siderable period of time, and only when interpreted in the light 
of evidences from many other sources. The ability of school 
administrators and teachers to understand and act in accord 
with this conception has been widely demonstrated during the 
last few years in many schools all over the country, notably in 
schools participating in the Carnegie Foundation Pennsylvania 
Study and in member schools of the Educational Records 
Bureau. 

As indicated earlier in this report, the test construction work 
has proceeded so rapidly during the past year that production 
is from one to four years ahead of schedule in several subjects. 
It is the opinion of this Committee that this production rate 
should be continued if possible, so that we may realize as fully 
as possible on the training and experience of those who have 
been collaborating in the difficult and highly technical work of 
test construction. If this rate can be maintained during the 
ensuing year or two, it is possible that our entire commitment 
in some subject matter fields may be fulfilled, thus releasing 
resources for fields that have not yet been covered, or for addi- 
tional aspects of the fields in which some tests have been made. 

In closing this report, the Central Committee would like to 
call attention to several new tests that have been added to the 
Cooperative list during the past year. One of the most inter- 
esting of the new tests is that in Contemporary Affairs, pre- 
pared by Doctors Eurich and Wilson and their collaborators 
at the University of Minnesota. This test was prepared in 
answer to a demand from a number of college leaders for a 
test that would measure the extent to which college students 
keep abreast of significant current events. Several colleges 
have discussed the desirability of giving this test at the end of 
the sophomore year as an indication to their students of what 
the colleges consider significant and as a warning of what will 
be given to them as part of their final comprehensive examina- 
tion as seniors. The charge has frequently been made that 
college students do not become aware of significant problems 
and events of the day. It is hoped that the use of this test in 
the colleges will promote a more adequate appreciation of the 
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importance of contemporary affairs in the college careers of 
students. Some of the colleges that are planning to use this 
test regularly do not plan to give a course in contemporary 
affairs. On the contrary, they plan to make this an occasion 
for promoting habits of independent reading of significant con- 
temporary literature on the part of their students. 

The unusual productivity record of this year is due in no 
small part to the work of Dr. Tyler. He and his collaborators 
have added the equivalent of seventeen tests of normal length 
to our list: five in zoology and six each in chemistry and bot- 
any. These tests cover five differentiable objectives in each of 
the three sciences. While these tests were not completed early 
enough to be used extensively this year, it is our hope that a 
large program of college testing in chemistry, zoology, and 
botany may be organized next year on a scale comparable to 
the physics testing program of this year. The unique ad- 
vantage of these new science tests is that they will permit col- 
leges to measure the degree to which their students have 
achieved each of several objectives of science teaching, and to 
weight each of these objectives in any way that they may 
think wise. 

The Central Committee is still convinced of the soundness 
of the Cooperative Test Service project, and is gratified by the 
progress and contributions it has already made, and by the 
effective cooperation it has enjoyed in all parts of the country, 
both in the immediate task of constructing the needed tests, 
and in the equally important matter of bringing the results of 
these tests to bear upon the philosophy and practice of con- 


structive long-term educational guidance in our schools and 
colleges. 


H. E. Hawkes, Chairman, 
Central Committee on Personnel Methods, 
Columbia University. 


Report of Committee on Graduate 
Instruction 


S THE report was printed in full in the EpUCATIONAL 
Recorp for April, there is not much more to report 
for the committee. It is desirable to report the recom- 

mendations of the committee for further study. They recom- 
mend: 

1. That the study of the rating of the graduate schools in 
the various fields should be revised ordinarily in three-year 
periods. 

2. That a further study be made of appropriate fields of 
graduate work with the assistance of sub-chairmen in such 
general fields as Engineering, Languages, Social Sciences, Na- 
tural Sciences, Fine Arts, etc. 

3. That a study be made of the production and absorption 
of Ph.D. graduates. 

4. That a study be made of the teaching done by candidates 
for the doctorate; its dangers and opportunities. 

5. That a list should be prepared of examples and methods 
of existing cooperation in graduate instruction and research 
between different institutions, and between corresponding de- 
partments in different institutions, for the purpose of further 
stimulating and extending such cooperation. 

6. That deans of graduate schools should be invited to sub- 
mit methods which they found useful in promoting inter- 
departmental cooperation in graduate training and research, 
and particularly in providing for desirable programs of gradu- 
ate study which do not conform to any particular departmental 
program—yet without leading to multiplication of more or 
less standardized programs of study. 

7. That a study be made of the level at which the graduate 
school can well take charge of the prospective graduate stu- 
dent. 

8. In view of the fact that graduate work often causes a 
student to lose touch with culture, so that he becomes of less 
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value as a man and as a teacher, it is suggested that the dean 
of each graduate school appoint a standing committee charged 
with continual study of ways and means whereby the graduate 
students may, during their period of intensive specialization, 
be kept in continual touch with broadening cultural influences, 
with the conditions surrounding their fields of proposed work, 
and with any activities helpful in preparing them broadly for 
their life work. 

9. It is desirable that deans of graduate schools consider 
problems such as the following: 


(a) The total number of doctorates conferred in each field. 
Is the supply in any field too large? 


(b) The desirability of seminars for discussion of Amer- 
ican education. 


(c) For what should the Ph.D. degree really stand: a dem- 
onstration of the capacity to do independent research work, or 
the ability to make an important discovery in science? 


10. It is suggested that the graduate school has three very 
important functions: 


(a) To produce new knowledge. 
(b) The interpretation of new knowledge. 
(c) The application of new knowledge to life. 


The danger is pointed out of over-emphasizing the import- 
ance of the advancement of knowledge to the neglect of the 
responsibility for the interpretation of its significance to the 
people. 

I would also call attention of the Council to the suggestion 
of the Committee relative to the Master’s degree as given 
in the printed report. 

Two corrections should be made in the report as printed in 
the April Recorp. In the department of Plant Pathology 
the name of Oregon State College should be substituted for 
University of Oregon, and in the department of German, the 
total number of doctorates conferred should be 75 instead of 
995 as printed. 

R. M. HuGues, Chairman, 
Iowa State College. 


The Schools in Local Revival’ 


Y FRIENDS, when we think of the Government, Fed- 
eral, state or local, there come to mind almost instinc- 
tively mental pictures of policemen, sheriffs, county 

treasurers, income tax collectors, and political office holders. 
The reasons are obvious. Newspaper editorials and platform 
orators denounce daily the actions of some public official. Few 
people have not had occasion to know from personal experi- 
ence the restraining hand of the policeman. And so govern- 
ment often seems to mean some restriction on individual 
liberty or some process through taxation of taking away from 
us a considerable part of our earnings for the benefit of some 
undeserving office holder. 

Such a conception of government is as untrue as it is un- 
worthy of a democracy. We join together in government; we 
pay our taxes for the purpose of mutual protection and in 
order that we may supply ourselves with facilities and services 
which through our own individual efforts it would be impos- 
sible to secure. In other words, the purpose of government is 
to obtain positive personal benefits. If there are limitations 
on our individual liberties, they are for the protection and in 
the interest of the greatest number. 

There is one part of our Government, however, toward 
which the people generally have only the kindest feelings. 
I refer, of course, to the schools. Nearly every adult has 
children, grandchildren, nephews or nieces in school. Fond 
relatives watch their progress from grade to grade with keen- 
est interest. So close to the people do the schools seem that 
almost universally they insist on electing by popular ballot the 
members of the school board. They realize that a large pro- 
portion of the tax dollar goes for the support of the schools, 
but the money is spent in the community and not in some far- 


1 Two radio talks delivered June 5, 1934, as the nineteenth in the series Reviv- 
ing Local Government sponsored by the National Advisory Council on Radio in 
Education and the National Broadcasting Company. 
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away place. To insure its expenditure for school purposes, 
patrons have joined educational administrators in insisting 
that school finances be separated entirely from other adminis- 
trative functions. There can be no doubt that the people have 
a deep affection for their schools. They realize that the de- 
velopment of individuals and all aspects of social life depend 
upon the proper organization and support of the educational 
system. 

It is a curious fact that certain aspects of our social life in 
which we have the deepest interest are not always allowed to 
develop as rapidly as other matters which are conceded to be 
of less importance. Sometimes, too, we respond more quickly 
and favorably to improvements in physical conveniences, such 
as an automobile or a mowing machine. In other words, in 
school affairs we are subject to tradition to a very remarkable 
degree. If the little red schoolhouse was good enough for us, 
we are inclined to think it is good enough for our children, and 
especially our neighbor’s children. I desire to talk with you 
further about our schoolhouses in a few moments. I believe 
that what we do about our schoolhouses will determine in no 
small way the possibilities of local recovery. 

We are now slowly emerging from the greatest economic 
depression in all our history. So long as the depression merely 
threw men and women out of work, so long even as families 
were merely in great want, we were not greatly excited about 
it. When, however, it began to be clear, through the falling 
off of tax revenues, that many of our social institutions, includ- 
ing our schools, were beginning to be in danger—when we saw 
evidence of our social structure beginning to crumble at the 
base, then, and then only, we determined to do something 
about it. Now we seem united through appropriate Federal, 
state, and local action to pull ourselves out of our difficulties. 

Naturally the first obligation of the schools at the begin- 
ning of the depression was to economize in every possible way 
without at the same time impairing the quality of school serv- 
ice. This the schools have been glad todo. They have indeed 
set a fine example of unselfish service to other aspects of local 
government. Today one seldom hears further demands for 
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school economies. The people are convinced that money is 
not being wasted on the education of their children. 

We have, however, in no field of government done as much 
as we should in order to secure the most economical and effec- 
tive administration. At the present time there is a widespread 
realization that local governments should be thoroughly reor- 
ganized so as to do away with many useless and unnecessary 
ofice holders. Larger units of government can be just as 
responsive to public will as the smaller ones and far more efh- 
cient. Because of increased transportation and communication 
facilities there is no longer any point in so many small ineffec- 
tive local units of government. 

In this connection, may I remind you that we have the same 
problem relative to the schools. Today there are scattered 
from one end of this country to the other 143,445 one-roomed 
country schools. It is as difficult for them to do a thoroughly 
modern and effective piece of work as it would be for a farmer 
of today to harvest his grain with a wheat cradle. Both be- 
long to a bygone age. I realize, of course, that there are still 
sparsely settled rural areas lacking transportation facilities 
where only a one-roomed school is feasible. In a very large 
proportion of instances, however, the consolidation of these 
schools is now thoroughly possible. A great network of roads 
supported by Federal, state, and local funds is being rapidly 
extended into almost every nook and corner of our great land. 
The markets, stores and cultural advantages of our larger 
towns and cities are now available to a large proportion of our 
population. One of the greatest blessings of our modern sys- 
tem of roads has to do with our rural schools. It is now 
feasible, as has been demonstrated in thousands of rural areas 
from one end of the country to the other, to consolidate a very 
large proportion of these small one-roomed rural schools into 
larger units. In other words, little red schoolhouses should be 
replaced with modern effective school plants. 

Several weeks ago I heard the State Superintendent of Utah 
compare the situation in his state with a neighboring state of 
approximately the same population, wealth, and number of 
children of school age. In the neighboring state there were 
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hundreds of school districts, a relatively small proportion of 
the children in school, a fairly short school term, a small num- 
ber of children per schoolroom, an unusually large number of 
teachers poorly prepared and poorly paid. In Utah, on the 
other hand, with approximately the same amount of money to 
spend on the schools, children are transported to modern con- 
solidated school plants, they are taught in larger classes and 
are given an enriched school program. A much smaller num- 
ber of teachers, better paid and better prepared, carry on the 
work. Increased economy and effectiveness were apparent 
everywhere. No one in Utah thinks of going back to the old 
one-roomed rural school. 

In this connection may I point out that I do not by any 
means have the interests of the children exclusively in mind, 
although that alone would be ample reason for consolidating 
our rural schools. Many of you will recall with me, I am 
sure, in the rural school the literary societies, the singing 
schools, the social entertainments, the meetings of the grange, 
the Farmers’ Alliance, the Sunday School, or some other com- 
munity activity. All these activities have been greatly affected 
by the automobile and good roads, so that the one-roomed 
rural school is seldom the community center it was a genera- 
tion ago. Yet the farming population of today wants some- 
thing of this kind worthy of the present age just as ardently 
as in days gone by. The answer is the modern consolidated 
school building which has a small auditorium suitable for 
meetings of parents as well as children, where also plays and 
musical entertainments may be held. There should be a room 
or rooms for the meetings of women’s organizations. Recrea- 
tion facilities should be available. Surrounding the school 
plant there might well be frequently garden plots where both 
children and adults have opportunity to learn something more 
about the growth of vegetables and other agricultural prod- 
ucts. In other words, we must envision new types of com- 
munity life appropriate to modern conditions to replace a type 
of community rural life valuable several decades ago but now 
in need of enlargement and enrichment. 

The question naturally arises as to how in these trying times 
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new consolidated school plants can be built. We are reminded 
that those school districts which, prior to the depression, took 
this progressive step now find it quite difficult in the face of 
decreasing income to pay interest and sinking fund on the 
bonds issued to erect new school buildings several years ago. 
Doubtless some of them sometimes question whether it was a 
wise step to take. 

It should be remembered, however, that here, as in many 
other aspects of life, the Federal Government is contributing 
to the solution of this problem. According to the terms of the 
National Recovery Act, Federal funds have been made avail- 
able for the construction of public buildings including schools. 
The Federal Government makes an outright grant of 30 per 
cent of the cost of the project and a loan of the other 70 per 
cent at low interest. More than $75,000,000 has been set 
aside by the Federal Government from this fund during the 
past year for the construction of school and college buildings. 
Congress is now considering a bill making a further appropria- 
tion for the purpose of carrying on the public works program 
including the construction of educational buildings. 

There is, of course, no way of predicting how long the Fed- 
eral Government may engage in a public works program, but 
so far as the construction of consolidated school buildings in 
the rural areas is concerned the surface of the problem has 
only been scratched. It could, however, be solved with com- 
parative ease. I have been reliably informed that with $300,- 
000,000, a sum which is only three-fourths of the amount 
being spent for roads in the present public works act alone, it 
would be possible to replace all of the one-roomed country 
schools in this country, which ought to be replaced, with mod- 
ern consolidated school plants. I, for one, believe that such 
an investment on the part of the Government in the better 
education of our children would be eminently worth while. 
Certainly schoolhouses are as valuable as roads, and the Fed- 
eral Government does well to invest in them. 

On the other hand, nothing should be done to take away the 
sense of community ownership of and pride in the schools. 
The people should have a real responsibility for developing 
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school plants in keeping with their enlarging conception of 
education. Even though the process of making important 
changes is slow when all the people have to be convinced, it is 
nevertheless better in the long run that schoolhouses should be 
primarily a community investment and a symbol of the civic 
and cultural level toward which its citizens aspire. 


GEORGE F. Zook. 


OST of the previous talks in this series of radio discus- 
sions on Reviving Local Government have dealt with 
financial aspects of the problem. They have told, for 

example, how various communities have reduced salaries and 
have struggled to cut out wastes and unnecessary duplications 
in public service in order to reduce expenditures; and have 
waged pay-your-taxes campaigns in order to increase income. 
We have thus been shown how, by such devices as these, it is 
possible to maintain essential public services within available 
resources even though income is sharply reduced. 

The topic of this broadcast is ““The Schools in Local Re- 
vival.” If we were to treat it from the point of view of the 
previous broadcasts, the story is soon told. For, by and large, 
schools have taken their share of the budget cuts that have 
been made. In some cases these cuts have reduced school ex- 
penditures to zero. Then, either schools have been closed, so 
that several million children had no chance for schooling, or 
teachers have worked without pay. In other cases, where 
the cut has not been so drastic, some teachers have been let 
out, and schools have carried on as best they could with worn- 
out equipment to care for increasing numbers of pupils who 
came back to school because they could find nothing else to do. 
In short, though the financial debacle has put the teachers on 
short rations, their devotion to the children has kept the 
school system in operation with relatively little change. 

If temporary budget cuts and meager material subsistence 
were all that school men and women had to endure, the situa- 
tion would not be serious. For the struggle for existence is a 
perennial source of discipline and of strength. But the sad 
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fact of the past few years is the increasing evidence of the 
weakening of the faith of the people in their schools. In 
pioneer days the building of a school was one of the first con- 
cerns of every newly settled community. The little red school- 
house became, like the stars and stripes, a symbol of American 
aspiration. But now not only a scattered community here and 
there but even whole states permit their schools to close for 
lack of support because debt-service and road-building are re- 
garded as prior claims on such resources as they have. 

Of similar significance are the organized drives of tax- 
payers’ associations to reduce school budgets, cut out the fads 
and frills and return to the good old days when the three R’s 
were good enough schooling for anyone. Only recently a well- 
known and prosperous banking house refused to renew some 
school bonds of a solvent residential community unless they 
would reduce teachers’ salaries and cut out music and art, 
though the town could well afford to maintain both. 

The emergency relief work of the Federal Government has 
brought to light much evidence of the growing distrust of the 
people for current schooling. For example, the C.C.C. camps, 
by making a detailed inventory of hundreds of thousands of 
unemployed young men, have brought to light some of the 
specific reasons why the public question the value of present- 
day schooling for these thousands of young men. A recent 
editorial in Happy Days, a weekly newspaper written by the 
C.C.C. for the C.C.C., contains an editorial on this subject. 
After describing the sense of futility that haunted the enrollees 
before enlisting in the camp, that editorial ends with these 
words: 


“Here we are in the C.C.C. We’re 300,000 fellows out of 
work, unfit to handle a job, to vote intelligently, to choose a 
wife or to raise children. Yet, in ten years, most of us will 
have made a stab at all of them. And we'll have made a mess 
of it! Is America going to let our kids grow up to be the im- 
practical, untrained and ignorant drifters that we are?” 


How many Americans are now asking this same question? 
Probably most of those who are employed in the school system 
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are not inclined to take it seriously. But this C.C.C. enrollee 
is one of ten million unemployed. They all know the pangs of 
hunger in the midst of plenty. They are familiar with the fear 
of losing a job that haunts the forty-five million artisans who 
work for wages. In addition, many other millions are wonder- 
ing how men who are products of our schools could be so 
illiterate economically as to lead or be led into such a depres- 
sion as this. They note also the steady increase of racketeer- 
ing, of bootlegging and of kidnapping by men and women 
whose schooling was presumably designed to help them be- 
come law-abiding citizens rather than lawless drifters. No; 
we protected pedagogues must not make the mistake of ignor- 
ing the seriousness of this question. Millions are asking it in 
all sincerity. 

What can be done about it? School teachers know, even 
better than does the public, that conventional schooling does 
not meet the needs of a large proportion of the pupils, par- 
ticularly at the high school level. But they are not allowed 
to do anything effective about it. If a teacher allows contro- 
versial subjects, such as public ownership of public utilities, to 
be freely discussed in schools, pressure is brought by big busi- 
ness on the school board to stop it. If high school youngsters 
are encouraged in school to find out how municipal government 
is actually run instead of learning from a book a paper theory 
of government, local politicians apply pressure to stop it. If 
the superintendent protests against padding of the payroll 
with salaries for the sisters and the cousins and the aunts of 
school board members, the school board will get him. If a 
few graduates of the school fail to meet requirements for ad- 
missions to college, pressure from angry parents soon forces 
the return to conventional paths. So the school teachers, 
though many of them know better, yield to one after another 
of these vociferous minority groups and the school program 
retains its traditional content and form which experience has 
shown offends none but the children, who cannot speak for 
themselves. 


Recently the Board of Education in a well-known city in- 
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vited a small group of educators to consult with them about 
their schools. The town was facing bankruptcy. The budgets 
for all public services had been cut to the bone. The question 
was: Can the school budget be cut further without serious edu- 
cational injury to the children? After careful investigation 
the consultants recommended a reduction in the number of 
subjects required of students and the introduction of activity 
programs that would tend to make the pupils do more work 
and the teachers less. By these changes the educational value 
of the work would be increased and the cost reduced some 10 
per cent. The proposals were rejected by the school board. 
The reduction in teachers’ work would have made superfluous 
some teachers who were friends of members of the school 
board and the activity programs would have made their pro- 
gram look queer when compared with the conventional pro- 
grams of neighboring towns. ‘The best interests of the chil- 
dren were of secondary importance. 

So long as such conditions persist, schools will continue to 
turn out economic illiterates, dependents and drifters who will 
surely help little in local revival. If you like that sort of a 
thing, then you need do nothing about it. But if you want 
your children to have a better chance in life than you had, 
you better get busy and help break the vicious circle in which 
the teachers and the taxpayers have been chasing each other 
around for, lo, these many years, the former saying ‘‘We can- 
not give better schooling until we have more money” and the 
latter retorting, ““We won’t give you more money till your 
schooling is worth more.” 

Numerous schools have tried and are trying to break this 
vicious circle by giving better schooling for less money. For 
example, on the college level the University of Minnesota 
established two years ago what it calls the General College. 
Under the conventional college system it has been the habit 
there to weed out three or four hundred freshmen annually 
because of their failure to measure up to traditional academic 
standards. That flagrant waste of youthful energy and of 
public money at last so arrested the attention of the faculty 
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that it voted to scrap its ordinary requirements and offer these 
students a chance to come to grips with current problems that 
bear directly on the struggle for existence. During the first 
year over five hundred students were enrolled in the college. 
Instead of failing as they would have done under the old cur- 
riculum, most of them became enthusiastic workers in lines 
that interested them vitally. The responsibility for learning 
was transferred from the teacher to the student. The stu- 
dents made good. The cost to the State of Minnesota for this 
more vital instruction is much less than is the cost of the con- 
ventional instruction. 

Another significant example of effective efforts of schools 
to give better schooling at less cost is the experiment which 
the State of Nebraska is making with two- and three-teacher 
rural high schools. Ordinarily in such high schools the con- 
tent of the curriculum is limited to the subjects which the 
teachers can teach. In Nebraska any high school can secure, 
from the State University Extension Department, correspond- 
ence courses in whatever subjects any student desires to study. 
The student attends high school regularly and devotes a por- 
tion of the school time to the correspondence course under 
supervision of the high school teacher. In this way oppor- 
tunity is given each student to work at something in which he 
is vitally interested. The students take the responsibility for 
their own learning and become interested workers instead of 
discouraged drifters. And, as in the case of the Minnesota 
experiment, the cost of such instruction is about half the cost 
of conventional instruction. 

More such experiments as these would soon break that 
vicious circle. But such dynamic schooling cannot become 
general if schools are constantly repressed by minorities who 
fear their vested interests may suffer if the public knows too 
much. So look into your local situation. Find out if your 
schools are slaves of tradition and vested interests, turning out 
impractical, untrained, ignorant drifters; or whether they have 
defied tradition and the pressure of minority groups and are 
honestly trying to use all available school resources to help all 
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children grow into constructive citizens. No school can 
achieve this latter end and become a vital factor in local re- 
vival without the vigorous support of public opinion. The 
outcome rests in your hands. 


C. R. MANN. 





Constitution of the 
American Council on Education 


1. NAME: The name of the organization shall be “American Council on 
Education.” 

2. Osyecr: The general object of the Council, and the basis of membership 
therein shall be to advance American education in any or all of its phases 
through comprehensive voluntary cooperative action on the part of educational 
associations, organizations and institutions and in the fulfillment of that purpose 
to initiate, promote and carry out such systematic studies, cooperative experi- 
ments, conferences, and other similar enterprises as may be required for the 
public welfare and approved by the Council. The Council was organized to 
meet national needs in time of war and will always seek to render patriotic 
service. It will also encourage international cooperation in educational matters. 

3. MEMBERSHIP: The membership of the Council shall consist of three classes 
of members—constituent, associate, and institutional. 

Constituent Members: This group shall consist of national educational or- 
ganizations and such other bodies having similar interests as may from time 
to time be added by the Council. 

Each organization shall be represented on the Council by three members who 
shall vote as a unit through a designated person. It is recommended that each 
organization, in the first election following the date of this meeting, elect one 
member for a term of one year; one for a term of two years; and one for a 
term of three years; and that all subsequent elections be for terms of three 
years. Elections of new members to the Council shall take effect immediately 
following such elections. Any election to fill a vacancy occurring during the 
year shall take effect at once, and shall be for the remaining period of the term 
thus filled. 

The Council shall report its actions to the several organizations at the close 
of each year ending April 30, and at such other times as may be desired. 

Associate Members: Associate members shall consist of such organizations 
having interests related to the work of the Council as may from time to time 
be elected by the Council. Associate members may send one representative 
each to the meetings of the Council, without right to vote. 

Institutional Members: ‘This group shall consist of colleges, universities and 
professional and technical schools of similar grade, and of other organizations 
and institutions of high standing that carry on educational activities or co- 
operate with educational institutions in improving instruction or administration. 
The conditions of eligibility for institutional membership, both for educational 
institutions and for other organizations, shall be fixed by the Executive Com- 
mittee of the Council. Institutional members may send one representative each 
to the meetings of the Council. Whenever a vote is taken, if there are negative 
votes, the institutional members shall be counted separately and no action shall 
be valid unless supported by a majority of the constituent members present and 
voting. On request of any three members any matter directly affecting institu- 
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tional members shall be made the subject of a referendum vote by them before 
final action is taken by the Council. 

4. Dues: The scale of membership fees shall be fixed by the Executive Com- 
mittee. A portion of each membership fee shall be for one or more subscrip- 
tions to THE EDUCATIONAL ReEcorD at $2.00 a year for each subscription, the 
number of copies to which each member is entitled being fixed by the Executive 
Committee. 

5. Orricers: The Council shall elect a Chairman, a first Vice-Chairman, a 
second Vice-Chairman, a Secretary, a Treasurer and such other officers as from 
time to time may seem desirable. The Treasurer need not be a member of the 
Council. All funds for which the Council, or any of its committees, is respon- 
sible, shall be received by the Treasurer and shall be disbursed by him under 
proper authority. 

The Council shall also elect a salaried Director, who shall be the chief 
executive officer. He shall have general administrative supervision of the 
affairs of the Council and shall be responsible for the carrying out of such 
plans and policies as the Council, or its executive committee, may approve. 
He shall be ex officio a member of the executive committee and of all standing 
committees. He shall report annually to the Council, and shall make such other 
reports as the Chairman of the Council may request. 

All officers, except the Director, shall be elected at the Annual Meeting, and 
their terms of office shall begin immediately following election. 

6. Executive COMMITTEE: There shall be an Executive Committee consisting 
of eleven members, eight selected from the representatives of the constituent and 
institutional organizations, and the Director, Associate Director, and the United 
States Commissioner of Education ex officio. The Chairman and Secretary of 
the Council shall be Chairman and Secretary, respectively, of the Executive 
Committee. The remaining six members shall be elected by the Council, two at 
each annual meeting to serve for a three-year term. The Executive Committee 
shall hold meetings at least quarterly, and shall report its actions to the mem- 
bers of the Council after each meeting. 

In case a member of the Executive Committee shall fail to attend (or to 
designate an alternate) at two meetings of the Executive Committee, he shall 
cease to be a member thereof. In case of a vacancy on the Executive Committee, 
the Committee shall have power to fill the vacancy until the next meeting of 
the Council. 

7. PROBLEMS AND PLANS CoMMITTEE: There shall be a Problems and Plans 
Committee consisting of twelve members, three of whom shall be elected each 
year for terms of four years. No member may succeed himself directly. Mem- 
bers of this committee shall be elected by the Council on nominations presented 
jointly by the Executive Committee and the Problems and Plans Committee. 

In case of a vacancy on the Problems and Plans Committee, the Executive 
Committee shall have power to fill the vacancy until the next annual meeting 
of the Council. 

The Problems and Plans Committee shall plan the research activities and 
other related projects of the Council and shall review continuingly all projects 
planned by the Committee and undertaken by the Council. 

8. Meetincs: The annual meeting of the Council shall be held on the first 
Friday in May. Special meetings may be called by the Chairman. The Chair- 
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man shall call a meeting at any time at the request of representatives of any 
three constituent organizations. 

Written notice of all meetings shall be sent to all members at least two weeks 
in advance, except in special circumstances when this provision may be waived 
by consent of the representatives of two-thirds of the organizations constituting 
the Council. 

Those present at any meeting of which written notice has been duly given, 
shall constitute a quorum for the transaction of business, but no action shall be- 
come effective until approved by representatives of a majority of the organiza- 
tions constituting the Council. 

g. BupceT: The Executive Committee shall present a budget each year at 
the Annual Meeting, and no financial obligation shall be incurred by any officer 
or committee except as authorized by the Council or the Executive Committee. 
The fiscal year of the Council shall close on April 30. 

10. TRAVELING ExpEeNses: The traveling expenses of the officers and com- 
mittees may be paid from the funds of the Council. 

11. COMMITTEE APPOINTMENTS: The Council and the Executive Committee 
may appoint special committees. All committee appointments shall expire 
April 30, with right to reappointment. The members of committees may be 
selected from the members of any institutions associated with one of the organi- 
zations constituting the Council. Chairmen of committees shall be invited to 
sit with the Council, without right to vote. 

12. AUTHORITY OF ComMmitTTEEs: Final responsibility for all undertakings rests 
with the Council. The Executive Committee shall act for the Council between 
meetings, but shall refer all questions involving new policy to the members of 
the Council for letter ballot before taking final action. Committees are not 
authorized to commit the Council to any undertaking not specifically authorized 
by the Council or its Executive Committee. 

13. AMENDMENTS: This Constitution may be amended at any time by vote 
of three-fourths of the organizations constituting the Council. 

Written notice of any proposed change in the Constitution shall be sent to all 
constituent members of the Council at least two weeks before the meeting at 
which the proposed change is to be considered. 











Officers of the American Council on Education, 
1934-35 


Chairman: Wm. F. Russell, Dean, Teachers College, Columbia University; 
representing Institute of International Education. 

First Vice-Chairman: Sidney B. Hall, State Superintendent of Education, 
Richmond, Virginia; representing National Education Association. 

Second Vice-Chairman: William D. Cutter, 535 North Dearborn Street, Chi- 
cago, Illinois; representing Council on Medical Education and Hospitals, 
American Medical Association. 

Secretary: Rev. George Johnson, 1312 Massachusetts Avenue, Washington, 
D. C.; representing National Catholic Educational Association. 

Treasurer: Corcoran Thom, President, American Security and Trust Com- 
pany, Washington, D. C. 

Director: George Frederick Zook. (Beginning September 1, 1934.) 

Director Emeritus: Charles Riborg Mann. (Beginning September 1, 1934.) 

Associate Director: John Henry MacCracken (Until September 1, 1934). 

Executive Committee: For 3 years—Cloyd H. Marvin, President, George 
Washington University; Edward C. Elliott, President, Purdue University. For 
2 years—Samuel P. Capen, Chancellor, University of Buffalo; representing Asso- 
ciation of American Colleges; Guy E. Snavely, President, Birmingham-Southern 
College; representing Southern Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools. 
For 1 year—F. L. Bishop, Dean, University of Pittsburgh; representing Society 
for the Promotion of Engineering Education; R. M. Hughes, President, lowa 
State College; representing Association of Land-Grant Colleges. The Director, 
Associate Director, and the U. S. Commissioner of Education, ex-officio. 


CONSTITUENT MEMBERS AND THEIR DELEGATES FOR 1934-35 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGES OF PHARMACY: 
Rufus A. Lyman, College of Pharmacy, University of Nebraska, Lincoln, 
Nebr. 
Charles H. LaWall, Philadelphia College of Pharmacy and Science, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 
J. G. Beard, School of Pharmacy, University of North Carolina, Chapel 
Hill, N. C. 
AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF DENTAL SCHOOLS: 
J. Ben Robinson, Baltimore College of Dental Surgery, Baltimore, Md. 
W. F. Lasby, College of Dentistry, University of Minnesota, Minneapolis, 
Minn. 
R. S. Vinsant, 1726 Madison Ave., Memphis, Tenn. 
AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF JUNIOR COLLEGES: 
E. Q. Brothers, Little Rock Junior College, Little Rock, Arkansas, 
Guy M. Winslow, Lasell Junior College, Auburndale, Massachusetts. 
Doak S. Campbell, George Peabody College for Teachers, Nashville, Tenn. 
AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF TEACHERS COLLEGES: 
Lida Lee Tall, State Normal School, Towson, Md. 
Robert M. Steele, State Teachers College, California, Pa. 
Uel W. Lamkin, State Teachers College, Maryville, Missouri. 
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AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF UNIVERSITY PROFESSORS: 
H. G. Doyle, George Washington University, Washington, D. C. 
H. C. Lancaster, Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, Md. 
H. W. Tyler, 744 Jackson Place, Washington, D. C. 
AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF UNIVERSITY WOMEN: 
Kathryn McHale, 1634 Eye St. N. W., Washington, D. C. 
Esther L. Richards, Johns Hopkins Hospital, Baltimore, Md. 
Belle Rankin, 1634 Eye St. N. W., Washington, D. C. 
AMERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION : 
George F. Bowerman, Public Library, Washington, D. C. 
Joseph L. Wheeler, Pratt Library, Baltimore, Md. 
ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN COLLEGES: 
Benjamin F. Finney, University of the South, Sewanee, Tenn. 
S. P. Capen, University of Buffalo, Buffalo, N. Y. 
H. M. Wriston, Lawrence College, Appleton, Wisconsin. 
ASSOCIATION OF LAND-GRANT COLLEGES: 
R. M. Hughes, Iowa State College, Ames, Iowa. 
R. D. Hetzel, Pennsylvania State College, State College, Pa. 
J. G. Lipman, Rutgers University, New Brunswick, New Jersey. 
ASSOCIATION OF URBAN UNIVERSITIES: 
R. A. Kent, University of Louisville, Louisville, Kentucky. 
Raymond Walters, University of Cincinnati, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
C. S, Marsh, U. S. Office of Education, Washington, D. C. 
Councit oN Mepicat EDUCATION AND HOSPITALS OF THE AMERICAN MEDICAL 
ASSOCIATION : 
Reginald Fitz, 721 Huntington Ave., Boston, Mass. 
Merritte W. Ireland, 1870 Wyoming Ave., Washington, D. C. 
W. D. Cutter, 535 N. Dearborn St., Chicago, III. 
CouNCIL oF SECTION OF LEGAL EDUCATION AND ADMISSIONS TO THE BAR OF THE 
AMERICAN Bar ASSOCIATION: 
Will Shafroth, 730 Equitable Bldg., Denver, Colo. 
Alexander B. Andrews, 239 Fayetteville St., Raleigh, N. C. 
John Kirkland Clark, 72 Wall St., New York City. 
DENTAL EDUCATIONAL COUNCIL OF AMERICA: 
Henry L. Banzhaf, 1217 West Wisconsin Ave., Milwaukee, Wisc. 
Wm. H. G. Logan, 55 E. Washington St., Chicago, IIl. 
Albert L, Midgley, 1108 Union Trust Building, Providence, R. I. 
DEPARTMENT OF SUPERINTENDENCE, NATIONAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION : 
Frank W. Ballou, Superintendent of Schools, Washington, D. C. 
David E. Weglein, Superintendent of Schools, Baltimore, Md. 
S. D. Shankland, 1201-16th St., N. W., Washington, D. C. 
INSTITUTE OF INTERNATIONAL EDUCATION: 
Stephen P. Duggan, Institute of International Education, New York City. 
William F. Russell, Teachers College, Columbia University, New York City. 
Edward R. Murrow, Institute of International Education, New York City. 
Mippie STATES ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGES AND SECONDARY SCHOOLS: 
H. G. Doyle, George Washington University, Washington, D. C. 
Boyd Morrow, Gilman Country School, Baltimore, Md. 
John H. Tyson, Upper Darby High School, Upper Darby, Pa. 
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NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF STATE UNIVERSITIES: 

E. B. Bryan, Ohio University, Athens, Ohio. 

Lotus D. Coffman, University of Minnesota, Minneapolis, Minn. 

A. H. Upham, Miami University, Oxford, Ohio. 
NATIONAL CATHOLIC EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIATION : 

Rt. Rev. Edward A. Pace, Catholic University, Washington, D, C. 

Rt. Rev. P. J. McCormick, Catholic Sisters College, Washington, D. C. 

Rev. George Johnson, 1312 Massachusetts Ave., Washington, D. C. 
NATIONAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION: 

Joseph H. Saunders, Superintendent of Schools, Newport News, Virginia. 

George D. Strayer, Columbia University, New York City. 

Sidney B. Hall, State Superintendent of Education, Richmond, Virginia. 
NorTH CENTRAL ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGES AND SECONDARY SCHOOLS: 

C, H. Judd, University of Chicago, Chicago, IIl. 

Charles H. Lake, Superintendent of Schools, Cleveland, Ohio. 

H. M. Wriston, Lawrence College, Appleton, Wisconsin. 
PROGRESSIVE EDUCATION ASSOCIATION : 

Laura Zirbes, Ohio State University, Columbus, Ohio. 

Frederick Redefer, 716 Jackson Place, Washington, D. C. 

Willard W. Beatty, Bronxville Public Schools, Bronxville, N. Y. 
SOCIETY FOR THE PROMOTION OF ENGINEERING EDUCATION: 

L. W. Wallace, Woodward Building, Washington, D. C. 

C, H. Warren, Yale University, New Haven, Conn. 

F. L. Bishop, University of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
SOUTHERN ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGES AND SECONDARY SCHOOLS: 

R. E. Blackwell, Randolph-Macon College, Ashland, Va. 

K. J. Hoke, College of William and Mary, Williamsburg, Va. 

Guy E. Snavely, Birmingham-Southern College, Birmingham, Ala. 


ASSOCIATE MEMBERS 


American Association for the Advancement of Science. 
American Association of Collegiate Registrars. 
American Association of Museums. 

American Council of Learned Societies. 

American Historical Association. 

American Institute of Architects. 

American Physical Education Association. 
American-Scandinavian Foundation. 

C. R. B. Educational Foundation. 

Educational Council Y. M. C, A. 

Federated Council on Art Education. 

Modern Language Association of America. 
National Advisory Council on Radio in Education. 
National Association of Deans of Women. 
National Council on Religion in Higher Education. 
National Council of Teachers of English. 

National Research Council. 

National Society of College Teachers of Education. 
National Vocational Guidance Association. 

United Chapters of Phi Beta Kappa. 








Institutional Members, 1934-35 


ALABAMA: 


Alabama Polytechnic Institute 

Alabama, University of 

Birmingham-Southern College 

Tuskegee Normal and Industrial 
Institute 


ARIZONA: 


Arizona, University of 


CALIFORNIA: 


California Institute of Technology 
College of the Pacific 

Dominican College 

Immaculate Heart College 

Mills College 

Occidental College 

San Francisco, University of 
Southern California, University of 
Stanford University 


COLORADO: 


Colorado College 
Colorado State Teachers College 


CoNNECTICUT: 


Albertus Magnus College 
Connecticut Agricultural College 
Connecticut College 

Junior College of Connecticut 
Wesleyan University 

Yale University 


DELAWARE: 


Delaware, University of 


District OF COLUMBIA: 
American University 
Catholic University of America 
Georgetown University 
George Washington University 
Howard University 
Trinity College 


FLORIDA: 


Florida State College for Women 
John B. Stetson University 


Rollins College 
University of Florida 


GEORGIA: 


Agnes Scott College 

Emory University 

Georgia School of Technology 
Georgia State College for Women 
Georgia, University of 

Shorter College 


HAwaAll: 


Hawaii, University of 


ILLINOIS: 


Carthage College 
Chicago, University of 
De Paul University 
Illinois College 
Illinois, University of 
Lake Forest College 
Lewis Institute 
Northwestern University 
Rockford College 
Rosary College 

St. Xavier College 


INDIANA: 


DePauw University 

Indiana State Teachers College 
Indiana University 

Notre Dame, University of 
Purdue University 

Rose Polytechnic Institute 

St. Mary’s College, Notre Dame 
St. Mary-of-the-Woods College 


Iowa: 


Coe College 

Grinnell College 

Iowa State College of A. & M. A. 
Iowa State Teachers College 
State University of Iowa 


KENTUCKY: 


Kentucky, University of 
Louisville, University of 
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LouIsIANA: 


Louisiana State Normal College 
Louisiana State University 
Southwestern Louisiana Institute 
Tulane University 


MAINE: 


Bowdoin College 


MARYLAND: 


Goucher College 

Hood College 

Johns Hopkins University 
Loyola College 

Mt. St. Mary’s College 
Notre Dame College 

St. Joseph’s College 
Western Maryland College 


MASSACHUSETTS: 


Boston College 

Boston University 

Bradford Junior College 
Clark University 

Emmanuel College 

Harvard University 

Holy Cross College 
International Y. M. C. A. College 
Mass. Institute of Technology 
Mt. Holyoke College 
Radcliffe College 

Regis College 

Simmons College 

Smith College 

Wellesley College 

Wheaton College 


MICHIGAN: 


Albion College 

Alma College 

Marygrove College 

Michigan, University of 
Western State Teachers College 


MINNESOTA: 


Carleton College 
College of St. Catherine 
College of St. Scholastica 








College of St. Teresa 
Macalester College 
Minnesota, University of 
St. Olaf College 


MISSISSIPPI: 


Millsaps College 
Mississippi State College 


MISssouURI: 


Central College 

Lindenwood College 

Missouri, University of 

Northwest Missouri State Teachers 
College 

The Principia 

St. Louis University 

Washington University 

Webster College 


NEBRASKA: 


Nebraska, University of 


New HAMPSHIRE: 


Dartmouth College 
New Hampshire, University of 


New JERSEY: 


College of St. Elizabeth 
Georgian Court College 

Rutgers University 

Seton Hall College 

Stevens Institute of Technology 


New Mexico: 


State University of New Mexico 


New York: 


Adelphi College 

Alfred University 

Brooklyn College 

Buffalo, University of 

Colgate University 

College of the City of New York 

College of Mt. St. Vincent on Hud- 
son 

College of New Rochelle 

College of the Sacred Heart 

Columbia University 

Cornell University 
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INSTITUTIONAL MEMBERS 


D’Youville College 

Fordham University 

Good Counsel College 
Hamilton College 

Hunter College 

Keuka College 

Manhattan College 

Marymount College 

Nazareth College 

New York State College for Teachers 
New York University 
Polytechnic Institute of Brooklyn 
Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute 
Rochester, University of 

Russell Sage College 

Sarah Lawrence College 
Skidmore College 

St. Joseph’s College for Women 
Syracuse, University of 

Union College 

Vassar College 

Wells College 


NorTH CAROLINA: 


Duke University 
Johnson C. Smith University 
North Carolina, University of 


Ou10: 


Akron, University of 

Case School of Applied Science 

Cincinnati, University of 

College of Mount St. Joseph on the 
Ohio 

Heidelberg College 

Marietta College 

Miami University 

Muskingum College 

Oberlin College 

Ohio Wesleyan University 

Western Reserve University 


OKLAHOMA: 


Oklahoma A. & M. College 


OREGON: 


Oregon State Agricultural College 
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PENNSYLVANIA: 


Allegheny College 

Bryn Mawr College 
Bucknell University 
Drexel Institute 

Grove City College 
Immaculata College 
Lafayette College 

La Salle College 

Lehigh University 
Marywood College 

Mt. St. Joseph College 
Pennsylvania College for Women 
Pennsylvania State College 
Pittsburgh, University of 
Rosemont College 

Seton Hill College 

St. Thomas College 
Swarthmore College 
Temple University 
Villanova College 
Washington and Jefferson College 
Wilson College 


RHODE IsLAND: 


Brown University 


SouTH CAROLINA: 


South Carolina, University of 
Winthrop College 


SoutH DAKOTA: 


South Dakota State School of Mines 


TENNESSEE: 


Chattanooga, University of 
Fisk University 
Southwestern 

Vanderbilt University 


Texas: 


Baylor University 

Our Lady of the Lake College 
Rice Institute 

Texas, University of 


UTAH: 


Brigham-Young University 
Utah Agricultural College 





